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he Old Bridge. 


We Fee Where the road runs down the valley, Rudely were its timbers fashioned, 


Just the place for idle dreams, Many a long, long year ago, 


As the on you Avllsede 
In 


Travelers love awhile to dally, 


Al the old bridge o'er the stream. Laid the forest monarchs low. E: 


Mid the nooks of deepest shadow, 
In the structure year by year, 


Build their nests the birds in gladness, 


Many a lovely brood to rear. 


B. M. Wricur. 
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SOCIAL GRACES. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


EXT in importance and in- 
terest to the home is the 
neighborhood. However 
positive her character, no 
woman can ignore her 
environment. It may not 
be all she would select, 
but she must be indeed 
poor if, by her womanly 
tact and good feeling, it be 
not made the better by her 
living in it. If it be easy 
to make enemies of one’s 

neighbors, it is also easy to make friends. To attain the 

former unenviable condition, one has only to disre- 
gard all the amenities and never doa kindly act. To 
attain the acme of disagreeability, allow the family 
to encroach upon the rights of those living contiguous 


to the homestead. By all means keep a dog or two, 
and let them run loose about the country. If they 
are huge fellows, select those whose fierce looks are 
enough to frighten women and children into hysteria. 
Never mind their fears ; the law permits you to keep 
as many as you desire. If the dogs are small, let 
them make up for want of size in quantity of bark. 
They may dig up your neighbor’s flowers, haunt his 
area, howl under his windows and fight on his front 
steps. What of that? “Shall I not do what I 
choose with mine own?” If you live in the suburbs 
of atown or city, or keep your dogs in a flat, you 
will be able to render yourself still more obnoxious. 

In addition, where you do not dwell in a block and 
have a little plot of ground, keep a flock of hens to 
visit your neighbors. Between the scratching and 
the crowing you will win additional anathemas. 

To speak seriously, no one can be more devoted 
to pets than the writer. But she believes that 
human heings have rights that even the owners of 
animals and fowls should respect. Where we cannot 
have space for the isolation of pets that give so much 
real pleasure, that add so much to life, shall we 
not deny ourselves for the sake of our neighbor? 
In what other manner can we _ construe the 
Golden Rule? 

The disregard of thoughtfulness in these respects 
produces an enormous amount of friction, heart burn- 
ing, enmity and illness. Persons ina delicate state 
of health are often seriously affected by the noise and 
presence of dogs and fowls. Good manners should 
not supersede good feeling. But an appeal to 
the former is sometimes more effectual than to 
the latter. 

In a thousand ways social graces may testify toa 
genuine sense of humanity, though there be no desire 
for close association between neighbors. To be 
deprecated is the habit, not obsolete in many country 
places, of running into adjoining homes, unceremo- 
niously, morning, noon and night. Often there are 
back-door calls, where one woman just “slips in the 
kitchen way” to borrow an implement or beg a rec- 
ipe. To both parties this is a demoralizing habit. 
No woman possessing a particle of delicacy but 
shrinks from such intercourse. Let us keep our Lares 
and Penates sacred from intrusion by prying eyes and 
wagging tongues. 

If near us live the extremely poor, it is a social 
grace always to speak or bow when meeting them. 
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Without such recognition the rich, prosperous and 
happy can manage to survive. So can the poor and 
the unfortunate. But it is surely good breeding to 
cast, if possible,a gleam of sunshine over an un- 
happy lot. 

A new neighbor should be called upon as soon as 
she is known to be settled. Life is dreary and cold 
in a strange place with nofriendanear. Bya thousand 
signs, where there is no other method of knowing, it 
can be decided that the party is or is not likely to be 
an acquisition to society. It is better to err, if at all, 
on the friendly side. If it be not desirable to be con- 
tinued, one can let the acquaintance end with the first 
call. In this regard women are more conservative 
than men, often more than they need be. Again and 
again, families moving into a new domicile are left 
solitary for months at atime. Each neighbor waits 
until the stranger’s social status is decided. And so 
she feels forlorn and miserable enough. 

Many little ways will be found practicable, by a 
tactful woman, to show a social grace that will not be 
forgotten, and yet not commit herself or her family to 
intimacy with the newcomer. A present of flowers 
or fruit, sent by a domestic, will imply a recognition 
of common humanity. Where a call is made it should 
be between the hours of three and five, and the caller 
should leave with her own card that of her husband. 
Within two weeks it should be returned. Then, if 
likely to prove mutually agreeable, the older resident 
may call soon again, with her husband or with other 
members of the family. 

This mode of neighborhood association, it must 
be understood, applies to those who live in country 
places and small towns. Ina city, one’s real neigh- 
bors often live miles away. Yet even here, where 
those on either side are strangers who always expect 
to be so, if members of adjoining houses come in 
contact when entering or leaving their dwellings, a 
bowing acquaintance is gracious and pleasant. 

Where there are young children, it should be the 
effort of a housekeeper to see that they are not 
troublesome to adjacent families. Frequently they 
make acquaintances among other children while the 
parents continue strangers. Then they may run into 
one another’s houses, and make free in dining room 
and chambers in a way that proves very annoying. 
From a tender age children should be taught never 
to enter a house unless invited by their eiders, and 
then to remain but a short time. Indifference to 
the actions of one’s children when away from the 
parental roof is an unpardonable but too frequent 
offence. Besides encroaching upon the privacy of 
others, they are liable to babble about home affairs 
in a shocking way. Such incursions give food 
for gossips. 

Where the sanctity of home life is faithfully pre- 
served, there will be no chance for the tale bearer and 
gossip monger. One can be kind, yet keep these 
plagues of Egypt out of all except the sitting room. 
Questions can be parried, remarks met with discour- 
aging silence, and important lessons taught to the 


mischief maker, yet the self-respecting woman keeps 
a quiet dignity. 

Extremely important to any household is the social 
life carried on in its vicinity. In a thickly settled 
community it is well to have a day at home, of which 
all one’s acquaintances are notified. Thereby are 
saved much time and strength. Here neighbors may 
drop in any hour after three o’clock and find the 
house mistress and the elder daughters in their pretty 
house-frocks, with some light work at hand. On a 
side table is the inevitable teaketile and spirit lamp 
or the frequently renewed chocolate pitcher, flanked 
by wafers and perhaps lady-fingers or bonbons. Usu 
ally the refreshments should be of the lightest quality. 
But from December to Easter or one or two months 
within that space of time, cards to a wider circle may 
be issued. 

These, bearing the name cf the lady of the house. 
and, if she has entered society of the eldest daughter, 
contain in the left-hand corner the words, written or 
engraved, “‘Thursdays until April,” or “ Wednesday 
afternoons and evenings in January.” 

These are pleasant occasions. Visitors are not only 
certain of seeing their friends, but of meeting mutual! 
acquaintances whom it would take much time to visit 
separately. 

The door is tended by a maid servant or a boy 
smartly dressed. But the light refreshments, which 
should always include tea, chocolate or bouillon are 
served by the daughter or some young friend. 
Guests find the hostess near the parlor entrance, and 
only removing their outer wraps, remain not over an 
hour at most. On leaving a card is dropped into the 
receiver in the hall, after adieu is said to the hostess, 
who divides her atteation impartially between ail 
visitors. If there be % basement dining room, re- 
freshments should be served in a corner or side of 
the back parlor. If the At Home be confined to a 
few occasions instead of the informal weekly we! 
come, lasting from fall to spring, a greater variety of 
viands are allowable. They should not exceed fruits, 
cake, almonds and bonbons. 

At the tea table with its pretty embroidered or lace- 
edged white linen cover, sits a deft-fingered daughter 
or friend. At the back simmers the brass teakettle, 
heated by a spirit lamp, while around are grouped 
pretty china cups, saucers and plates, a pile of 
doilies, sugar bowl and creamer, and a dish of sliced 
lemon for those who prefer the cup that cheers 
served with this Russian accompaniment, now fast 
becoming fashionable. The best way of brewing 
tea is to use the silver tea-ball, made in a circular or 
oval form. 

In this case the hot water is poured over the ball 
filled with the herb, which is kept in the cup until 
the visitor indicates that the strength suffices. For 
each person the tea is thus freshly made and though 
it is more trouble, the result is satisfactory. As often 
as needed the ball is emptied and refilled. 

Informal daytime receptions, given once or twice 
each year, need be little more elaborate. On the 
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cards of the hostess in the left hand lower corner, is 
the invitation, while in the right hand corner is al- 
ways found the engraved address. Thus: 


Ma Soran Smttn. 


January Fifteenth. 


From Three to Five. 5 Myrtle Avenue. 


At least two weeks in advance these are sent by 
mail, They require no response if the acquaintance 
attends. In case she cannot, she sends a card to 
reach the hostess on the day of the reception. 

As elaborately as one pleases may be the dining- 
room floral decorations. But the refreshments should 
remain rather simple. In addition to those provided 
at the usual less formal At Homes there may be deli- 
cate sandwiches or various delicate wafers. In winter 
some warm drink is indispensable. Pretty little 
frosted cakes, lady-fingers and candied fruits in fancy 
cases make the table look attractive and afford a tid- 
bitto each. Fancy candies always heighten the ef- 
fect, and are now much in vogue. Many housekeepers 
make their own, which are thus economically fur- 
nished besides being pure. A half hour or less, 
after the first arrivals some of the youthful attend- 
ants invite half a dozen to the refreshment room, 
provide them with seats and furnish them with the 
delicacies of the table. Guests do not usually remove 
their gloves. 

But this is anticipating. Precisely at the hour, each 
must be in her place with maid or boy ready to open 
the door the moment the bell is touched. To keepa 
visitor waiting would be awkward. Standing at the 
parlor door is the hostess, her daughters and perhaps 
one or two friends. They are dressed in handsome 
home frocks, not too showy. Else they might outvie 
visitors who must come in dark street costumes, 
though they be rich in quality. Home dresses may 
be lighter in texture than those of callers. But if 
too much dressed, those who receive look as if they 
were striving to outshine others, a thing no gentle- 
woman will be guilty of. 

Visitors, as they choose, may or may not go toa 
withdrawing room to lay aside their wraps, before 
greeting the hostess. Sometimes many fear to be 
the first one there, and so delay until there is a crowd 
at the hour of closing. The hostess and her receiving 
friends stand during the twohours. After they come 
and greet those who receive, callers move away and 
mingle with one another, and unless elderly or in- 
valids, they also usually stand. Nothing is more 
awkward or perplexing than tohave a lot of dowagers 
sink into a circle of chairs in the drawing-room, and 
silently transfix all newcomers with steely and in- 
quisitive eyes. Too often seen, it is a breech of the 
social graces which every mature woman should know 
better than to perpetrate. 

While it is too much for many persons to stand 
during an hour, it also ought to be too much for them 
to sink down to the best seats they can pre-empt, and 


then coolly and critically usurping their pleasant 
posts look over the costumes as if they were attend- 
ing some millinery or dry goods opening in the shop- 
ping district. One can avoid such an exhibition of 
cold curiosity and selfishness and move about a 
little. Nor is it necessary to come early and stay 
late and keep entirely in the foreground. One can 
sit a few moments at a time, but it is selfish to do 
more than that. Nor should a caller remain at 
refreshments longer than needful, remembering that 
others are waiting. 

Unless the dining room is well lighted, candles 
with shades, banquet lamps or candelabra should be 
called into requisition. It cannot be denied that 
artificial light gives greater brilliancy than that fur- 
nished by nature. It can be massed at will. The 
shades may be any tint of pink, red, or amber, never 
green or blue. These colors, however lovely in 
themselves, give a ghastly hue to the complexion. 

At all receptions, flowers are the most decorative of 
adjuncts. With plenty of greenery, a few, lightly 
arranged, go a good way. 

A guest having at home a visitor whose presence is 
unknown to the hostess, may bring her to a small 
function of the kind, without formality. All who 
attend must be presented to those who receive with 
the hostess, by her, if the parties are strangers. 

At the later hour indicated on the card, every 
visitor should have departed. 

Ladies’ afternoon parties for whist or progressive 
euchre, are likewise informal. The number ought 
not to exceed the easy capacity of the parlors. Early 
acceptance or reply is necessary, so that others may 
be invited to take the places of those who decline. 
The hostess merely sends her cards with “ whist,” or 
“progressive euchre,” written below the date and 
hour of meeting, in the left lower corner. At con- 
venient distances in the parlor are set tables for four, 
each bearing cards and markers. Where there are 
prizes they are kept in the background until the 
close of the games. They are first, the second and 
the booby prize, the latter some quaint, fantastic 
trifle for the poorest player on that occasion only. 

Midway of the afternoon it is well to hand about 
lemonade or unfermented grape-juice in small glass 
cups. At the close there should be cake and choco- 
late, nothing more substantial. 

It is not good form to furnish rich prizes on such 
occasions. Small pieces of glass, silver or china 
should suffice. When valuable presents are expected, 
the result is sometimes jealousy, heartburning and 
ill-temper. In this way what should be only social 

exhilaration is converted into a kind of lottery. 


FLOWERS IN THE HOME. 


Flowers are Love’s truest language ; they betray 
Like the divining rod of Magi old 
Where precious wealth lies stored away, 
Wealth, not of gold, but love, 
Strong love, that never can decay. 
— Mrs. Helen Burns. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
DON’T! 
DOROTHY IN MEDITATION. 


Don't marry for money, they tell me, 
Ambition and wealth are not all 
Don't marry a foreigner—titled— 
The chance to be happy’s too small! 


Don’t marry a poor man, they tell me, 
(Advice I have had from a score!) 

For love is a scarey young creature 
And flies— when the wolf’s at the door. 


Don’t marry at all, others tell me, 
For sorrows come thick and cme fast. 
Don’t be an old maid! pleads poor auntie— 
Who plainly regrets chances past. 


All speak as from bitter experience, 
And yet—from a girl’s point of view— 
Their “ Don’ts ” are so strangely conflicting, 


I realiy don't know what to do! : 
_ —Sudith Spencer. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


HELEN’S EXPERIENCE 
In Spelling and Pronouncing the Word “Love.” 
ANTED, a resident teacher for 
two little boys; apply, etc.” 

“Here is something I am 
going to answer,” and Helen 
Graydon. looked up from the 
paper she was reading with a 
determined expression on her 
pretty face. 

“Well, 7 think that it is posi- 
tively improper for a lady and a 
clergyman’s daughter at that, to 

answer advertisements like a servant girl,” said her 
sister Julia, severely. Beside,” she added, these 
days experience is necessary for even ordinary posi- 
tions.” 

“T feel far less proper wearing my old suit another 
winter,” replied Helen, laughing, “and as there is a 
beginning to all experience, I shall endeavor to 
begin.” 

The Reverend Mr. Graydon had a small parish in 
Rosedale, a pretty village some miles up the Hudson. 
His wife had died, leaving him with two young 
daughters; and he never having married again, and 
being of an easy-going disposition, they had grown 
up with little disciplining, their educational training 
consisting of a smattering of everything and real 
knowledge of nothing. Julia, who was the elder, 
being general manager of the household and helper 
in the parish, felt and knew that she was a necessity 
and enjoyed the feeling together with her busy life. 
But Helen, having no particular niche to fill, and 
being pretty and independent, had long sighed for 
something that would employ her time and replenish 
her purse; and now that the prospect of an oppor- 
tunity was before her it was with a feeling of pleasur- 
able excitement that she wrote her answer and waited 
anxiously for a reply. Her father had said, in his 
usual good-natured way, ‘Do as you please, child,” 


while Julia, having failed to shake her determination, 
comforted herself with the reflection that Helen 
would not be apt to obtain the position. 

The reply came, but not in the way Helen expected. 
It was during one afternoon while she and Julia were 
sitting sewing, she trying to give a fall-like aspect to 
her summer hat, and Julia mending a pulpit cover, 
that old Betty, the faithful but inefficient maid-of-al| 
work, ushered into the little parlor a person dressed 
with more richness than taste who announced herself 
as Mrs. Fitzsimmons. 

Before Julia or Helen had time to ask her to be 
seated she had settled herself comfortably in a chair, 
and said: 

“T received a letter in reply to an advertisement 
for a teacher, and as soon as I| saw the name Gray 
don, and in care of the Rev. Robert Graydon, says | 
to Mr. Fitzsimmons, this must be the daughter of the 
minister who married us, and I would ratier have her 
than any one else. Now which of you two young 
ladies is 

*T am the one who desires the position,” said 
Helen, with a tremor of nervousness in her voice. 

“ And very much against my will,” spoke up Julia, 
with a disgusted expression on her face as she took 
a critical survey of Mrs. Fitzsimmons’ honest but 
plebian countenance and gaudily apparelled form. 

“Oh, we'll take good care of her, and make her! 
feel to home,” was the response. “She looks chee: 
ful, and the position needs some one who don’t get 
down-hearted, for you see these two young ones a 
deaf and dumb.” 

Helen was startled at this informaticn, but son. 
what relieved when Mrs. Fitzsimmons explained that 
they were to be taught by the lip movement, and that 
a professor from a deaf-mute institute would come in 
the beginning to instruct her as to the method 

At this point in the conversation, Mr. Graydon 
entered the room. There was a mutual recognition, 
for poor Mr. Graydon had had so few weddings to 
officiate at, that he was not apt to forget them, par 
ticularly when, as in this case, the fee had been a 
generous one. 

One week after the visit of Mrs. Fitzsimmons, 
Helen and her modest little trunk arrived at the resi- 
dence of the former where she was welcomed warmly 
and shown to her room, the comfort and luxury of 
which made her feel somewhat as though she had 
been transformed into a fairy princess. The novelty 
of her surroundings was sufficient to prevent her from 
becoming homesick, and then too, it was a comforting 
reflection to know that she was but a short distance 
from her father and Julia, and had the privilege of 
visiting them every Saturday to remain until Monday: 
though even if she had not had these advantages, the 
salary of twenty-five dollars a month seemed to her 
to be munificent enough to compensate for a!most 
anything. 

Mr. Fitzsimmons proved to be as kind hearted as 
his wife, and Helen’s impression was that her lines 

had fallen in pleasant places. There were five olive 
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branches in the Fitzsimmons household, but of these, 
only the two elder ones, aged ten and eight years, 
and who were so strangely afflicted, were assigned to 
hercare. They were bright looking little fellows, and 
apparently understood pretty well what was going on 
although unable to speak intelligibly. 

Helen had some apprehensions as to how she 
would succeed on the first day her small school 
opened, but she assumed a brave air, and being 
quick to catch ideas had no difficulty in seeing 
through the methods of the professor, who explained 
to her fully the course she was to pursue. For the 
first two weeks the work was somewhat discouraging, 
but at the end of that time there was a gleam of im- 
provement in the speech of her pupils, and the diffi- 
cult path began to grow smoother. 

Helen had tact, as well as the faculty of adapting 
herself to all styles and kinds of individuals. The 
village of Rosedale being mainly composed of those 
who had seen better days, poor and proud, it was, 
she said, to the great disgust of Julia, a pleasant 
change to be thrown in contact with people of the 
Fitzsimmons order, they being thoroughly honest, 
and in no daily terror of the opinion of others. Then, 
too, it was a great pleasure to Helen to realize that 
at last she had discovered her vocation, the old pro 
fessor having told her that as she hada particular 
talent for this kind of teaching she could make of it 
a specialty. Her interest in her work, together with 
her weekly visits home, made her winter pass so rap- 
idly that she could scarcely believe when the first 
day of June arrived that she had occupied her pres- 
ent position for six months. The twolittle pupils, Jack 
and Phil, as they were called, were showing a slow but 
sure improvement both in speech and intelligence, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Fitzsimmons were more than 
pleased with the success of their teacher, whom they 
thoroughly liked. As Mrs. Fitzsimmons expressed 
itto a near friend: * There ain’t no more airs about 
Miss Graydon than if she was just plain folks like 
us.” Mrs. Fitzsimmons aspired to be no higher than 
she was, and unlike some others in her station of life 
was not elevated by her abundance of this world’s 
goods. 

Helen had promised to give her small school an 
outing, in the form of an hour's sail up the river, 
where they were to eat their lunch in a pretty, old- 
fashioned place that she had visited two or three 
times with her father some years before, and where 
some enterprising person, with a view to accommo- 
dating an occasional Sunday-school picnic, had 
erected a few swings and a covered platform. The 
day chosen was a lovely one in the beginning of 
June, and she started off, lunch basket in hand, ac- 
companied by her queer little companions. When 
the boat landed at Pleasantview, which was their 
objective point, a number of innocent-looking eacur- 
sionists were scattered about: and Helen, seeing 
that the lunch tables on the platform were well filled 
with the baskets of others, walked a distance off, 
and, selecting a shady spot near a large, flat stone, 


she allowed Jack and little Phil, under her direction, 
to set the table, which they expressed their approval 
of doing by waving their hands and saying, “ Very 
nice, very nice.” These being the latest words they 
had learned they were proud to use them in an ap- 
propriate manner. After the lunch was finished, 
Helen, having their return tickets, felt that she could 
afford to be a little generous, and they had a sail in 
one of the small boats. 

Even beautiful June days are not always to be de- 
pended on, and as the afternoon began to wear away 
some dark clouds appeared in the hitherto cloudless 
sky. Consequently, when a steamboat stopped at 
the landing, although earlier than the hour for the 
usual boat to leave, Helen gladly seized the oppor- 
tunity of escaping the threatened shower and, hurry- 
ing her reluctant charges forward, went on board. 
She was so busily engaged in talking and explaining 
surrounding objects to her pupils that she had not 
noticed until well out on the water that the boat in- 
stead of making its usual turn was going wf the river. 

Hastily turning to a bystander, she said: 

“Tsn’t this boat going to New York?” 

“Oh, no,” was the reply. “It is going to Sing 
Sing, which is a good long way from New York.” 

Poor Helen’s travelling experience had been so 
limited, that she naturally felt alarmed at the pros- 
pect of going anywhere far from New York, and 
her alarm was enhanced by the fact that the fare 
would probably exceed the amount of money she 
had with her. 

“Oh! what shall I do,” she said, her eyes filled 
with tears, half of mortification, and half of disgust 
at her own stupidity. 

Her neighbor was at once all sympathy, when 
Helen explained the circumstances, and a sensation 
being to some people a pleasant variation, this small 
one soon spread among the few passengers, and 
Helen found herself surrounded by an interested 
group. Some one suggested that she count her 
money, so that they could make up the deficiency. 
This she did; and when she raised her head, quite 
unconscious of how very pretty she looked in her 
confusion, and said meekly, “ I just require twenty- 
five cents,” she met the intense gaze of a pair of gray 
eyes, the owner of which a tall, handsome young 
man, lifted his hat, and extending to her the desired 
amount said, 

“ Allow me;; it is a pleasure I assure you.” 

Helen, with deeply flushed face, took it, and before 
she could stammer out her thanks, he had walked 
hastily away. 

They reached home in safety, and Mrs. Fitzsim- 
mons looked upon the adventure as an excellent 
joke, in which opinion, however, the heroine of it 
did not concur. 

Helen was not a sentimental girl, and though she 
was unmistakably pretty, and had had several admirers 
among the village braves, she was not spoiled by the 
former fact, nor had her heart been disturbed by the 
latter. But now, though she hated to acknowledge 
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it even to herself, she was conscious that her ua- 
known benefactor had upset her heretofore prosaic 
mind. She felt sure that she would know his sirong, 
fine face among a hundred, it being an uncommon 
one and she found herself wondering who he was, 
and wishing that he had waited long enough for her 
to thank him. 

Meanwhile, there was something of a stir in Rose- 
dale. A large and handsome house on the outskirts 
of the village, that had remained vacant for years, 
had been bought for a summer residence by a 
wealthy young New Yorker, well-known in business 
and fashionable circles in that city, and after general 
remodeling of house and grounds, the family arrived. 

Mr. and Mrs. Van Dack, that being the new- 
comers’ name, were young, and being hospitable and 
fond of society, their house was soon filled with 
guests. The Van Dacks took an active interest in 
the Rosedale church from the first, and more 
especially so when they discovered that the Rev. 
Mr. Graydon had been a classmate years before of 
Mrs. Van Dack’s late father. 

The Fitzsimmons family rarely left the city during 
the warm weather, Mrs. Fitzsimmons having a par- 
ticular antipathy to “them lonesome noises of the 
country,” as she expressed it, and considering the 
Central Park, near which they lived, as quite rural 
enough for the enjoyment of the children. But this 
year, as Jack and Phil had been kept closely to their 
studies, and as Helen was a pleasant companion, she 
had asked the latter to accompany her and the two 
boys to a quiet mountain resort for a few weeks, and 
Helen gladly accepted. As it was at about this time 
that the new residents arrived at Rosedale, Helen 
did not meet them until a month later. 

Mrs. Van Dack had an only brother of whom she 
was very fond, and she took an elder sister’s privilege 
of arranging his future for him. He having but a 
moderate income, and his way yet to make in the 
world, she had told him that as there were just as 
many nice rich girls as poor girls, there was no ne- 
cessity of his going among the latter class at all, 
thereby avoiding the possibility of falling in love with 
one. So she generally arranged to have a goodly 
number of wealthy maidens visiting her when her 
brother Harold was about, and of these she had speci- 
fied two, thus giving him an oppoytunity of choosing 
between their different types of beauty; and neither 
of these would have objected to becoming Mrs. 
Harold Waldron. 

Mrs. Van Dack felt that she had nothing to fear 
from the rector’s daughters. To be sure she had 
never seen Helen, but as Julia had a stiff and unat- 
tractive manner, and could under no circumstances 
be accused of being good looking, she imagined that 
Helen, from the fact that she was teaching, was even 
more plain. So it was witha feeling that she was 
doing a really benevolent act, on hearing that Helen 
was coming home for two weeks’ vacation, that she 
drove to the rectory a few days previous to that event 
and gave the rector and Julia an urgent invitation — 


which included Helen as well—to dine with them, 
naming the evening. 

“Now, Harold,” said Mrs. Van Dack, going out on 
the veranda, where her husband and brother sat talk- 
ing, on the morning of the day set for the Graydons’ 
coming, “as you have met the rector and Miss Julia, 
I want you to drive over for them this afternoon. | 
rather fancy that Miss Helen, whom we have not yet 
seen, is the elder and inclined to be strong-minded, 
probably an angular female wearing glasses; but 
nevertheless, as they are ladies, and Mr. Graydon 
having been a friend of dear papa’s, I want you to be 
attentive to them.” 

“ And,” spoke up Tom Van Dack, with a merry 
twinkle in his eye, “you may rest assured, my boy, 
that if these young ladies were very attractive, Mollie 
would not so readily designate this mission to you.” 

To which remark Mrs. Van Dack laughingly replied 
that it was only natural that she should have Harold’s 
interest at heart. 

The tastes of Julia and Helen Graydon were as 
unlike as their faces. While Julia took no interest 
whatever in the adorning of her person, aside from 
being always habited in the most severely ladylike 
costumes, Helen took especial delight in the numer- 
ous innocent fineries so dear to most feminine hearts. 

The day for their visit to the Van Dacks wasa 
sultry one, but Helen looked cool and lovely in her 
fresh blue organdie, with the dainty little white fichu 
crossed in front and tucked in her blue ribbon belt 
While waiting for Julia, she walked out into the front 
yard to get some roses to pin at her waist. She was 
too busily engaged in making her selections to notice 
that a carriage had stopped in front of the house, and 
the gate opened and closed. But she turned arounc 
quickly when she heard her father, who was giving 
some directions to the old sexton, say : 

“Glad to see you, Waldron. It was very kind to 
come over for us; but as] havea few matters to look 
after at the church, you might step in the rectory 
for a little while.” Then seeing Helen, he added, 
“Helen, this is the son of an old friend of mine, 
Mr. Waldron.” 

Helen looked at the visitor, and with her blue eyes 
opened to their widest extent with amazement, 
encountered a look of deep admiration from the 
same gray ones that had bestowed such an intense 
gaze upon her during her unfortunate trip up 
river in June. 

Mr. Graydon having gone on his errand, as they 
walked towards the house, Helen said: ‘Mr. Wal- 
dron, though you probably don’t remember me, |! 
heve not forgotten you, nor the fact that I am under 
deep obligations to you; and drawing a small 
beaded purse from her pocket, she took from it a 
quarter, and extending it towards him said: “I 
always pay my debts.” 

** Miss Graydon,” he replied, with an amused smile 
that showed to advantage his handsome teeth, “you 
have no idea how the return of that extensive loan 
has relieved my financial embarrassment. But ” he 
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continued gravely, “yours is not a face that could be 
easily forgotten, and I remembered it as soon as I 
saw you to-day.” 

The surprise and chagrin of Mrs. Van Dack was 
no greater than the amusement of her husband, who, 
after the Graydons had gone home that evening said : 
“Well, Mollie. I think you are entirely relieved of 
the responsibility of procuring a wife for Harold. 
The expression on his face, while looking at Miss 
Helen was of the same kind I fancy that took pos- 
session of mine the day I first saw you. But little 
woman,” he added, laughing heartily, ‘“‘ what do you 
suppose could have attracted him towards ‘an 
angular female wearing glasses.’ ” 

And Mrs. Van Dack gave a very faint smile when 
she compared the picture she had painted on the 
canvass of her imagination, with the girlish reality. 

Helen's two weeks vacation at home passed de- 
lightfully. Mrs. Van Dack extended no more urgent 
invitations to the rector’s daughters, but that fact did 
not deter Harold from frequently visiting the rectory, 
planing numerous little excursions, as well as to even 
attend, what at any other time would have been to 
him an unmitigated bore, the Sunday school picnic. 

in the meantime, Mrs. Van Dack was not satisfied 
to let things take their ;own course; and while she 
would have scorned the idea of telling a lie, she 
nevertheless took particular pains, during a call at 
ihe rectory one afternoon, to intimate to Julia and 
H: len that her brother was a great flirt, and that she 
did hope some of the girls to whom he paid attention 
would not look upon it seriously. 

From that out, Helen’s cordial manner changed 
toward Harold Waldron, and she said to herself, “ If 
he thinks he can amuse himself with me, he will find 


but in-p te of her assumed indifference, there was a 
suspicion of moisture on her long lashes. 

But love, not only laughs at locksmiths, but at the 
manceuvres of well intentioned sisters as well. 
Harold Waldron was not a young man to take snubs 
easily. He comforted himself with the reflection 
that Helen’s changed manner might be due to the 
irritating influence of teaching, or, with a hopeful 
smile—perhaps it was a little girlish coquetry. So 
his devotion remained unabated, and every Saturday 
he found it necessary to come from New York in the 
same boat with Helen. 

(hus the summer and early autumn wore away; 
and though Mr. and Mrs. Van Dack had closed up 
their Rosedale home and gone abroad for the winter, 
Harold found the place still sufficiently attractive to 
take up his quarters weekly, from Saturday till Mon- 
day at the village hotel. 

Now it chanced that Mr. Fitzsimmons had had 
some business transactions with Mr. Van Dack, just 
previous to the latter’s trip to Europe, and he had at 
the same time met Harold Waldron, to whom he gave 
an invitation to “run in to see us some time;” and 
as Harold had often accompanied Helen to the house, 
but had never been asked to enter it by her, he was 


resolved to take advantage of Mr. Fitzsimmons’ re- 
quest. And the evening he chanced to hit upon, he 
found, to his extreme delight, was one which Mr and 
Mrs. Fitzsimmons had decided to spend out. 

It was a pretty sight that met his eyes as he entered 
the hall of the Fitzsimmons household. The doors 
were open, and he could see Helen plainly, as she sat 
at a table with the gas light shining upon her fluffy 
hair. Little Phil was standing by her side, and as he 
usually repeated any new word learned several times, 
he was, just as Harold reached the door of the room, 
spelling out the word love. After Harold had ex- 
plained that his call had been at the invitation of Mr. 
Fitzsimmons, and they had exchanged a few common- 
place remarks, little Phil, having been interrupted in 
his recitation, and rather proud to have an addition 
to his audience, continued. 

“ L-o-v-e, love,” said he, spelling and pronouncing 
it. “Ilovemy mother.” And then turning to Helen, 
and at the same time pointing to Harold, he said 
with terrible distinctness, ‘“‘ Do you love him?” 

Poor Helen’s delicate face flushed painfully, and 
she was simply speechless with confusion. But Har- 
old, springing to his feet, said :- 

“Thank you heartily, my little lad. I have been 
trying to screw my courage up to the point of asking 
Miss Graydon that question for a long time.” And 
then walking over to Helen, he took hold of both her 
small hands in his strong, brown ones and said ear- 
nestly, ‘‘ Helen, don’t dare to say noto that question, 
but look up, sweet, and answer me right.” 

She lifted her blushing face, and the happy smile 
which illumined it was answer enough. 

Mrs. Van Dack was obliged to become reconciled 
to her brother’s selection, consoling herself with the 
fact that, as Helen was pretty and a lady, it might 
have been worse. 

Rosedale had never seen a prettier wedding. As 
for little Phil, Harold insisted upon his being a 
special guest of honor, “For,” said he, “if it had 
not been for Phil’s assistance I might never have had 
the courage to ask the momentous question which 
has ended in so much happiness to two people.” 
—Alice English. 
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TRY, TRY, AGAIN. 


538. For sore throat, salvcene blown into the 
throat. 


539. For quinsy, a porous plaster on the neck. 
540. For sore throat, sumach tea. 


541. For pain in the small of the back, nitre in 
water. 


542. For neuralgia, a wet cloth over a hot flatiron, 
and applied to the part. 


543. For cuts and bruises, baking soda in vinegar. 
544. Foracold or cough, eating onions plentifully. 
545. For warts,small doses of sulphateof magnesia. 


Try again next month. 
—Ruth Hall. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
AFTER THE STORM. 
The storm-tossed, slender maple boughs are bending 
Beneath their weight of ceaseless-dripping pearls, 
And down upon the unprotected treetops 
The lightning’s brazen hand its deathboit hurls; 
Hushed is the merry trill of woodland thrushes, 
The drowsy murmur of the mountain rills ; 
And, pealing far above the plash of raindrops 
The rumbling echo of the thunder thrills. 


Sway to and fro, O graceful, supple treetops,— 
Graceful, while still the tempests round you roar; 
Break and crash on, O mighty bursts of thunder, 
And die away upon the distant shore ; 
The gentle Hand that guides His children’s footsteps, 
And bled upon the cross of agony, 
Is His, who rides upon the rushing tempest, 
And plants His footsteps on the angry’sea. 


Hushed is the restless patter of the raindrops. 
The gloomy ciouds are drifting far away, 
And from the western sky, a shaft of glory, 
Shines forth the splendor of the dying day. 
The level rays have lit the dripping rain-pearis, 
And hung a rainbow in the eastern sky ; 
O Heart! After the storm shall come the sunshine! 
Be patient! Peace shall abide; discord shall die. 
— Hattie Preston Rider. 


Compiled for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
HOUSEHOLD INSECTS. 

The Habits and Treatment of these Annoying and Destruc- 

tive Pests. 

1X.— Mosquitoes. # 

LTHOUGH mosquitoes are out- 
-. of-door insects, they may ap- 
propriately have consideration 


among the household pests, 


since they frequently enter 

houses, to the torment of the 

inmates, all through the sum- 

mer months, and in some cases 

pass the winter in warm cel- 

lars. Thereis perhaps no other 

single pest which causes more 

annoyance than the mosquito. 

So little attention has been 

given to the matter of mosquito breeding that some 
of the experiments and investigations which have 
been carried on at Washington will be of general 
interest. The operation of egg-laying is supposed to 
take place in the very early morning hours, and the 
eggs are laid in the “boat-shaped mass” described 
by Réaumur, the French scientist, more than 150 
years ago. In fact, the egg masses are of all sorts of 
shapes. Themost common one isthe pointed ellipse, 
convex below and concave above, all the eggs per- 
pendicular, in six to thirteen longitudinal rows, with 
from three or four to forty eggs ina row. The num- 
ber of eggs in each batch varies from 200 to 4oo. As 
seen from above, the egg mass is gray brown; from 
* These papers are largely compiled from advance sheets ot “* The 
Principal Household Insects of the United States”—a valuable 
pamphlet published by the Department of Agriculture. The Editor 
desires it understood that the edition of this pamphlet is very lim- 


ited, so that it is not available for general distribution, and copies 
cannot be obtained by writing for them 


below, silvery white, the latter appearance being due 
to the air film. It seems impossible to wet these egg 
masses. They may be pushed under water, but bob 
up, apparently as dry as ever. The egg mass sepa- 
rates rather regularly and the eggs are not stuck to- 
gether very firmly. After they have hatched the 
mass will disintegrate in afew days, even in perfectly 
still water. 

The individual eggs are 0.7 mm. in length and 0.16 
mm. in diameter at the base. They are slender, 
broader and blunt at bottom, slenderer and somewhat 
pointed at tip. The tip is always dark grayish brown 
in colc=, while the rest of the egg is dirty white. Re- 
peated observations show that the eggs hatch, under 
advantageous conditions, certainly as soon as sixteen 
hours. Water buckets containing no egg masses, 
placed out at night, were found to contain egg masses 
at 8 o’clock in the morning, which, as above stated, 
were probably laid in the early morning, before day- 
light. These eggs, the third week in May, began to 
hatch quite regularly at 2 o’clock in the afternoon of 
the same day on warm days. In cooler weather they 
sometimes remained unhatched until the second day. 
If we apply the evidence of European observers to 
this species, the period of the egg state may be under 
twelve hours; but there is a possibility that they are 
laid earlier in the night, which accounts for the fact 
that sixteen hours is the shortest period which can be 
definitely mentioned. 

The larva issue from the underside of the egg 
masses, and are extremely active at birth. When 
first observed it is easy to fall into an error regarding 
the length of time which they can remain under water, 
or rather without coming to the surface to breathe, 
since, in striving .o come to the surface for air, many 
of them will strike the underside of the egg mass and 
remain there for many minutes. It is altogether 
likely, however, that they get air at this point through 
the eggs or through the air film by which the egg 
mass is surrounded, and that they are as readily 
drowned by continuous immersion as are the older 
ones, as will be shown later. 

One of the first peculiarities which strikes one on 
observing these new y hatched larve under the lens 
is that the tufts of filaments which are conspicuous 
at the mouth are in absolutely constant vibration. 
This peculiarity, and the wriggling of the larve 
through the water, and their great activity, render 
them interesting objects of study. In general, the 
larva, passing through apparently three different 
stages, reach maturity and transform to pupa in a 
minimum of seven days. When nearly full grown 
their movements were studied with more care, as 
they were easier to observe than when newly hatched. 
At this time the larva remains near the surface of the 
water, with its respiratory siphon at the exact surface 
and its mouth filaments in constant vibration, direct- 
ing food into the mouth cavity. Occasionally the 
larva descends to the bottom, but, though repeatedly 
timed, a healthy individual was never seen to remain 
voluntarily below the surface more than a minute. 
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In ascending it comes up with an effort, with a series 
of jerks and wrigglings with its tail. It descends 
without effort, but ascends with difficulty: in other 
words, its specific gravity seems to be greater than 
that of the water. As soon, however, as the respira- 
tory siphon reaches the surface, fresh air flows into its 
trachez, and the physical properties of the so-called 
surface film of the water assist it in maintaining its 
position. 

After seven or eight days, the larva transforms to 
pupa. In this stage the insect is lighter than water. 
It remains motionless at the surface, and when dis- 
turbed does not sink without effort, as does the :arva, 
but is only able to descend by a violent muscular ac- 
tion. It wriggles and swims as actively as does the 
larva, and soon reaches the bottom of the jar or 
breeding place. As soon as it ceases to exert itself, 
however, it floats gradually up to the surface of the 
water again. The fact, however, that the larva, after 
it is once below the surface of the water, sinks rather 
than rises, accounts for the death of many individuals. 
If they become sick or weak, or for any reason are 
unable to exert sufficient muscular force to wriggle 
to rhe surface at frequent intervals they will actually 
drown. It seems almost like a contradiction in terms 
to speak of an aquatic insect drowning, but this is a 
frequent cause of mortality among wrigglers. This 
fact also explains the efficacy of the remedial treat- 
ment which causes the surface of the water to be- 
come covered with a film of oil of any kind. Aside 
from the actual insecticide effect of the oil, the larvze 
drown from not being able to reach the air. 

In general the adult insects issue from the pupze 
that are two days old. This gives what is probably 
the minimum generation for this species as ten days, 
namely sixteen to twenty-four hours for the egg, 
seven days for the larva, and two days for the pupa. 
The individuals emerging on the first day were in- 
variably males. On the second day the great major- 
ity were males, but there were also a few females. 
The preponderance of males continued to hold for 
three days; later the females were in the majority. 
In confinement the males died quickly ; several lived 
for four days, but none for more than that period. 
The females, however, lived for a much longer time. 
Some were kept alive without food, in a confined 
space of not more than four inches deep by six 
across, for three weeks. But one egg mass was de- 
posited in confinement. This was deposited on the 
morning of June 30 by a female which issued from 
the pupa June 27. No further observations were 
made upon the time elapsing between the emergence 
of the female and the laying of the eggs, but in no 
case, probably, does it exceed a few days. 

The lifetime of a generation seems to depend very 
largely upon the temperature—the warmer the weather 
the more fleeting their span of life. But cold weather 
is no bar to mosquito existence. Arctic explorers 
have recorded the abundance of mosquitoes in the 
extreme north. In the narrative of C. F. Hall’s 
second arctic expedition the statement is made that 


mosquitoes appeared on the 7th of July, 1869, in ex- 
traordinary abundance. Dr. E. Sterling, of Cleve- 
land, O., has sent us an account of the appearance 
of mosquitoes by thousands in March, 1844, when he 
was on a snowshoe trip from Mackinaw to Sault Ste. 
Marie. Their extraordinary numbers at this season 
of the year is remarkable, indicating a most plentiful 
hibernation. Mr. H. Stewart, of North Carolina, 
has written of a similar experience on the north shore 
of Lake Superior in 1866. On warm days in March, 
when the snow was several feet deep and the ice on 
the lake five feet in thickness, mosquitoes appeared 
in swarms, “literally blackening the banks of snow 
in the sheltered places.” The Indians told Mr. 
Stewart that the mosquitoes lived through the winter, 
and that the old ones were the most annoying to 
them. May 9, 1896, Mr. Lugger sent specimens from 
St. Anthony Park, Minn., stating that it came in a 
genuine swarm in April, with a heavy snowstorm, at 
a time when all of the lakes were covered with ice— 
“Minnesota’s most certain crop.” 

It is a well-known fact that the adult male mosquito 
does not necessarily take nourishment, and that the 
adult female does not necessarily rely upon the blood 
of warm-blooded animals. They are plant feeders 
and have also been recorded as feeding upon insects. 
Dr. Hagen mentions taking a species in the North- 
west feeding upon the chrysalis of a butterfly, while 
scattered through the seven volumes of “Insect 
Life” are a number of records of observations of a 
vegetarian habit, one writer stating that he has seen 
them with their beaks inserted in boiled potatoes on 
the table, and another that he has seen watermelon 
rinds with many mosquitoes settled upon them and 
busily engaged in sucking the juices. Mosquitoes 
undoubtedly feed normally on the juices of plants, 
and not one in a million ever gets an opportunity to 
taste the blood of a warm-blooded animal. When 
we think of the enormous tracts of marsh land into 
which warm-blooded animals never penetrate, and in 
which mosquitoes are breeding in countless numbers, 
the truth of this statement becomes apparent. The 
males have been observed sipping at drops of water, 
and one instance of a fondness for molasses has 
been recorded. Mr. E. A. Schwarz has observed one 
drinking beer. 

The literature of popular entomology is full of 
instances of the enormous numbers in which mos- 
quitoes occasionally occur, but a new instance may 
not be out of place. Mr. Schwarz states that he has 
never seen, even in New Jersey, mosquitoes to com- 
pare in numbers with those at Corpus Christi, Tex. 
When the wind blows from any other direction than 
south, he says, hundreds of thousands of millions of 
mosquitoes blow in upon the town. Great herds of 
hundreds of horses run before them in order to get 
to the water. With a change of wind, however, the 
mosquitoes blow away. 

REMEDIES. 

For house remedies, the burning of pyrethrum 

powder and the catching of the mosquitoes on the 
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walls with kerosene in cups are perhaps most effect- 
ive, after the pests have once effected an entrance. 
Of course they may be kept out by a thorough 
screening of doors and windows, and the bed may 
be made habitable by a proper amount of netting. 
The Chinese have a rather interesting way driving 
them from sleeping apartments. Long-necked bags 
of paper, half an inch in diameter and two feet long, 
are filled with the following substances: Either pine 
or juniper sawdust, mixed with a small quantity of 
“nu-wang”’ and one ounce of arsenic. (By “nu- 
wang” sulphur is understood to be meant.) These 
substances are well mixed and run into the bags in a 
dry state ; each bag is coiled like a snake and tied 
with thread. The outer end is lighted and the coil 
is laid on a board. Two coils are sufficient for an 
ordinary sized apartment, and too coils sell for six 
cents. But somehow one hesitates a little whether to 
breathe the fumes of sulphur and arsenic or endure 
the mosquito bites. 

But the most satisfactory and effective ways of 
fighting mosquitoes are those which result in the de- 
struction of the larve or the abolition of their breed- 
ing places. In not every locality are these measures 
feasible, but in many places there is absolutely no 
necessity for the mosquito annoyance. The three 
main preventive measures are the draining of breed- 
ing places, the introduction of small fish into fishless 
waters, and the treatment of such pools with kerosene. 
These are three alternatives, any one of which 
will be efficacious, and any one of which may 
be used where there are reasons against the trial of 
the others. 

The amount of kerosene which it is necessary to 
use in order to secure the full benefit of its action is 
but trifling; an ounce to fifteen square feet of water 
surface will be enough, and it need not be renewed 
fora month. Not only are the larve and pupz de- 
stroyed almost immediately, but the female mosqui- 
toes, in attempting to oviposit upon the surface of the 
water, are killed in large numbers before their eggs 
are laid. Of course the great sea marshes along the 
coast, where the insects breed in countless numbers, 
cannot be treated in this manner, which is applicable 
to comparatively small swamps and circumscribed 
pools. In most localities people endure the torment 
or direct operations against the adult insect only, 
without investigating the source of supply or taking 
steps for its abolition. On ponds of any size the 
quickest and most perfect method of forming a film 
of kerosene will be to spray the oil over the surface 
of the water. 

The drainage remedy for breeding places needs no 
extended discussion. Naturally the draining off of 
the water of pools will prevent mosquitoes from breed- 
ing there, and the possibility of such draining and the 
means by which it may be done will vary with each 
individual case. An elaborate bit of work which has 
been done at Virginia Beach bears on this method. 
Behind the hotels at this place, the hotels themselves 
fronting upon the beach, was a large fresh-water lake, 


which, with its adjoining swamps, was a source of 
mosquito supply, and it was further feared that it 
made the neighborhood malarious. Two canals were 
cut from the lake to the ocean, and by means of ma- 
chinery the water of the lake was changed from a 
body of fresh to a body of salt water. Water that is 
somewhat brackish will support mosquitoes, but that 
which is purely salt will destroy them. 

The introduction of fish into fishless breeding 
places is another matter. It may be undesirable to 
treat certain breeding places with kerosene, as, for 
instance, water which is intended for drinking, al- 
though this has been done without harm in tanks 
where, as is customary, the drinking supply is drawn 
from the bottom of the tank. An interesting case 
noted in insect life, in which a pair of carp was placed 
in each of several tanks, in the Riviera, is a case in 
point. The value of most small fishes for the pur- 
pose of destroying mosquito larvz was well indicated 
by an experience described by Mr. C. H. Russell, of 
Bridgeport, Ct. In this case a very high tide broke 
away a dike and flooded the salt meadows of Strat- 
ford, a small town a few miles from Bridgeport. The 
receding tide left two small lakes, nearly side by 
side and of the same size. In one lake the tide left 
a dozen or more small fishes, while the other was 
fishless. An examination by Mr. Russell in the sum- 
mer of 1891 showed that while the fishless lake 
contained tens of thousands of mosquito larva, that 
containing the fish had no larve. 

Any small fish may be used. In Beeville, Tex., it 
is stated that what the inhabitants call a perch is 
employed. These fish soon exhaust the mosquito 
larva, however, and in order to keep them alive, the 
people adopt an ingenious fly trap, which they keep 
in their houses and in which about a quart of flies a 
day is caught. These flies are then fed to the fish. 
This makes a little circle which seems particularly 
ingenious and pleasant. The fly traps catch the flies 
and rid the house of that pest. The flies are fed to 
the fish in the water tanks and keep them alive in 
order that they may feed on the mosquito larvae, thus 
keeping the houses free of mosquitoes. 

Where kerosene is considered objectionable, and 
where fish can not be readily obtained, there is an- 
other course left open. It is the constant artificial 
agitation of the water, since mosquitoes will oviposit 
only in still water. At San Diego, Tex., in the 
summer there are no streams for many miles, but 
plenty of mosquitoes breed in the watertanks. 
Some enterprising individuals keep their tanks free 
by putting in a little wheel, which is turned by 
the windmill, and keeps the water almost constantly 
agitated. 

These remedial measures are only suggestive. 
Every locality has its own conditions. By considering 
these, and by concerted action—which is nearly 
always indispensable for effective work—the preva- 
lence of this annoyance may be greatly curtailed, if 
not wholly abolished, in very many localities. 

—Goed Housekeeping. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
“CHOKED BY WEEDS.” 
Close beside a cold, gray corner, 
Where passer-by ne’er chanced to look, 
A flower lay hid, and grasses grew 
And covered it in its chosen nook. 


No one thought of that little spot, 
And the flower, unnoted and alone, 
Reached its tendrils toward the light, 
Repaying tenfold the small seed sown. 
One day a gardener passed that way, 
He was searching abroad for something rare, 
He pushed away the grasses green 
Ard beheld the little flower fair. 
A plant so rare he scarce had seen, 
He gathered it up with gentle care, 
And carried it home and placed it well 
In a garden full of blossoms where 
He nursed it tenderly and until 
It happened thus one passing day: 
The lonely blossom reigned supreme, 
While other flowers unnoted lay. 
The gardener smiled. ‘ Dear one,” said he, 
“A little care is all one needs, 
Flowers, like men, are apt, it seems, 
To oft be badly choked by weeds.” 
—L. R. Jeffrey. 


Original! in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
FOOD FOR INVALIDS, 
Whether Nervous, Imaginary, Acute, Chronic, or ‘‘ Notional.” 


SFTEN and often again the 
problem of providing 
nourishing and wholesome 
dishes for an invalid, is the 
despair of nurse and house- 
keeper. The traditional tea 
and toast are nauseating to 
think of. Custards and 
jellies follow in their wake 
and are likewise insipid if 
not inadmissible, owing to 
the condition of the patient. 
Where the latter is recovering from acute illness and 
the digestive tract not impaired, a variety of food, 
cautiously partaken of, may be relished with no ill 
result. 

But the chronic invalid, one whose entire vitality 
is lowered so that the ganglion supplying nervous 
force to the stomach and intestines acts feebly, must 
be restricted in diet during months, if not during long 
years. In many cases a simple, unstimulating yet 
nutritious menu, appetizingly prepared yet varied 
from day to day, with a proper amount of rest and 
sleep, and with a cheerful, optimistic disposition, will 
do wonders. This is known by the wise physician. 
Should he unbosom himself freely he would confess 
that a loss of large amounts in his annual stipend 
would result from such a regimen on the part of his 
chronic constituents. 

For such persons, forming a large class in every 
community, especially in and near commercial centers 


where nervous disorders have, unhappily increased in 
proportion to the competition and the pressure of 
business, much study in respect to food should be re- 
garded asaduty. Too often the patient strenuously 
insists upon eating whatever he chooses. Then he 
resorts to pepsin, mint lozenges, antifermentative 
tablets, or to more potent and injurious drugs, and so 
limps through life, half despoiled of his powers of 
activity and enjoyment. And all the weary weight 
of invalidism might be lessened if not removed, by 
using only those kinds of food that suit his particular 
case. Each should consider his own idiosyncrasies, 
and those alone, paying no attention to those of his 
neighbor. 

Certain general rules, however, should be observed. 
A proper balance of proteins, of carbons and of 
starches, is necessary. 

That flour made from entire wheat contains every 
constituent of the body, and in nearly the proper pro- 
portion, has been insisted upon by the foremost 
writers upon hygiene. Yet, as many a person with 
impaired digestion can testify, even bread carefully 
made from this flour, sometimes sours and ferments 
in the digestive tract. 

That this is not the fault of any kind of flour, but 
of the yeast plant that raises it, | am firmly convinced. 
How often we find dyspeptics who are forced to 
confess that they can eat meat with good results, but 
find it difficult to digest bread. Toa healthy stomach 
bread is well fitted. But, in the circle of my ac- 
quaintances I know several feeble folk who cannot, 
especially at night, partake of untoasted bread with- 
out suffering. If twice baked or toasted, there is 
much less trouble. 

For such, I would recommend the use of unleavened 
bread sticks made from whole wheat flour. They 
have a delicious nutty sweetness, they must be eaten 
slow, requiring perfect salivation, and they are easily 
made. I should just as soon think of having my 
bread box destitute of the “staff of life,” as of un- 
leavened bread sticks. 

To make them, we need a quart of sifted flour, 
taken from a cool receptacle, and milk or water as 
near ice-cold as possible. If we use milk no shorten- 
ing is needed. If water, then a rounding teaspoontul 
of butter should be cut into the flour in small bits. 
In either case drop the wetting very slowly into the 
flour, in an earthen bread bowl, briskly stirring with 
a large spoon. If slowly mixed, so as to allow no 
puddles, there will be no adhesion to the sides of the 
bowl or the spoon. The amount of milk or water 
varies with the kind of flour, but about two-thirds of 
a pint of water to a quart of flour is sufficient. The 
dough must be stiff, not clammy, and when reduced 
to a homogeneous mass, the mixer must cool her 
hands in water and then knead it from ten to fifteen 
minutes. 

No flour should be added, nor is it required, for 
there is no stickiness of the dough. With the object 
of incorporating as much air in the mass as possible, 
draw the thumbs apart in working it and fold over 
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and over Soon the mass is elastic to the touch and 
ready for the oven, which should be hotter than 
needed for white flour. 

Now cut off a piece of the dough and roll over and 
over, till it is not more than an inch in diameter. 
Cut into three inch lengths, roll out again to make 
each bit smooth and straight, and place in rows, not 
touching, in a baking pan. Prick with a fork and 
when it is filled place in the oven and bake half an 
hour or until the sticks are a light brown. When 
partly done turn them over with a fork so that both 
sides may cook evenly. 

If the entire process is rapid and the dough cool 
when ready for baking, the expanded air and moisture 
will produce a lightness equal to that of yeast, and the 
rolls will crack open. Anything more delicious than 
these bread sticks when taken from the stove, it 
would be hard to find. Not to enjoy the peculiar 
sweet nutty flavor, when eaten with gilt edged butter 
—or even alone, would indicate a depraved taste. I 
know a year old baby who clutches as eagerly one of 
these sticks as he would a piece of candy. He is an 
hour in consuming one roll as it melts in his mouth, 
but he is a healthy, well-nourished youngster, a 
credit to bis manner of rearing. 

Again I am acquainted with a woman who for some 
time has ably filled an arduous position. Previous 
to that, she was for seven years an almost helpless 
invalid from nervous exhaustion and dyspepsia. An 
eminent physician, tired of administering useless 
drugs, recommended unleavened bread sticks and 
grape juice. 

These two articles were her principal food and 
drink for an entire year. It was from her that I 
learned the manner of preparing them. After a few 
trials in regard to the consistency of the dough and 
the baking, any one can make these rolls, which may 
be varied in thickness to suit the taste or the heat of 
the oven. 

Those not eaten when fresh may be broken into 
pieces across the rolls, dropped into cold water for 
three minutes, then re-warmed in a hot oven. In 
this way they may be kept a week in cool weather 
and be as good as when fresh. 

Where the stomach is not too delicate, a delicious 
variety of roll is made like the above, with the addition 
of two rounded tablespoonfuls of dessicated cocoanut. 

How many devoted housekeepers know how to 
cook, for their beloved invalids, a soft boiled egg ? In 
the usual way if the yolk is thickened at all, the white 
is hard and indigestible. Now if over the egg is 
poured boiling water, and the dish is covered and re- 
moved to the back of the range where there is only 
slight heat, at the end of six or eight minutes the con- 
tents of the shell will differ as much from the ordinary 
boiled egg as jelly differs from leather. In fact, an 
egg should never be boiled. 

Gruel and porridges for the sick are often made 
sloppy, pasty and half cooked. For gruels, the pro- 
portions are one rounding tablespoonful of oatmeal 
or Indian meal to each pint of boiling water. Into 


the latter sift the meal slowly through the fingers, 
meanwhile briskly stirring the boiling contents. The 
cereal should not be sifted in fast enough to cause the 
ebullition to subside. A couple of teaspoonfuls of 
flour of the entire wheat, mixed with the meal, is an 
improvement. Cook ina double boiler or on asbestos 
mat three or four hours. Salt to taste, and if the 
physician will allow, add a tablespoonful of cream, a 
teaspoonful of sugar and a trifle of nutmeg. In case 
of marked convalescence, instead of these accompani- 
ments, season with the same amount of the juice of 
canned peaches or berries. Jellies made from gela- 
tine or blancmange can be similarly flavored. 

Junket or curds are delicious and nourishing. To 
one quart of rich milk slightly warmed, add one tea- 
spoonful of rennet, which is procurable from grocers, 
and flavor with almond, vanilla, lemon peel or any- 
thing preferred. If not firm in an hour, stirin another 
spoonful of rennet. It should be served cold with a 
sauce of sweetened cream. If preferred the milk 
may be sweetened when the rennet is added, and the 
sauce omitted. This is a nutritious dish and one in- 
offensive to a delicate stomach. 

Jellied beef is extremely nourishing and provocative 
of appetite. Cut into two inch cubes, two pounds of 
lean round steak and add to them one marrow bone, 
cracked or sawed in two. Immerse in two quarts of 
boiling (soft) water, and when it begins to simmer, 
draw back on the range where it will only slightly 
bubble. As it rises, scoop off all the fat it is pos- 
sible to remove. In six hours take out the bones, 
leaving the marrow with the meat, and skim out all 
the meat. 

If water has boiled away too fast, add a little, 
freshly boiled, from time totime. There should now 
be barely sufficient to well cover the meat. The 
latter, drained, must while still warm, be chopped in 
a bowl, moderately fine, having, an hour before, been 
salted to taste. 

The meat should then be turned into an earthen 
bowl and the liquid, still warm, turned over it. If 
set away in acool place it will harden into a delicious 
jelly, which is better and more digestible eaten cold 
than when re-warmed. Break it into irregular masses 
with a fork, and garnish with parsley or bits of 
currant jelly. It makes a nice luncheon dish for the 
family table. This may be varied by adding to the 
liquor, before the meat is quite done, a teacupful of 
stewed tomato, or half as much cooked turnip or a 
medium sized onion. 

If housekeepers generally realized the value of 
fruit juice especially of grape juice, for the invalids’ 
dietary, there would be more canning of this de- 

lectable essence and less preserve making. Grapes 
may be grown even inacity backyard. Asa nutri- 
tive and a tonic nothing supersedes it, while it is 
always agreeable. In fact it can be utilized in in- 
numerable ways. In place of much abused vanilla, 
fruit juices are valuable as a flavoring, while in 
sauces they are good and wholesome. 
— Hester M. Poole, 
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Uriginal in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


A STUDY IN GREEN. 
With delight from my study window 
I gaze on a beautiful scene ; 
Dame Nature invites an inspection 
Of her color-study in green. 


The delicate green of the maples 
Has the daintiest hint of gold; 
And a rosy tint have the oak leaves 
That are scarcely two days old 
The somh tint of the pine trees 
Is with waxen tapers alight, 
While the apple trees in the orchard 
Have trimmings of pink and of white. 
There’s the silvery green of the birches, 
And above, just peeping through 
The leafy screen that surrounds me, 
{s a bit of the sky's own blue 
Now that her Spring cleaning is over, 
Tne Earth a new carpet has spread ; 
’Tis cool and refreshing in color, 
Soft and velvet-like to the tread. 
Of emerald green is this carpet, 
Interwoven with figures of gold, 
Afar over hills and o’er meadows 
Is its beauteous length unrolled. 
Well, skilled in Art is Earth Mother, 
There is everywhere harmony seen, 
And the color that soothes and refreshes 
In the lovely springtime is green. 


Orginal in HOuSEKEEPING. 


SIX RECIPES FOR SANDWICHES 
For the Unconventional Picnic or the Formal Tea Party. 
* Would you know how first he met her ? 
She was cut ing bread and butter—” 

“i, HACKERAY says, and quite 
an art truly is this cutting 
of bread, and transforming 
it into the dainty little sand- 
wiches which have a place 
at so many functions, from 
the unconventional picnic 
to the most formal of after- 
noon teas. If one’s sand- 
wiches are to be perfect the 
first thing to be procured 
are, a loaf of excellent 

: home-made bread, and a 
roll of sweet flavored, lightly-salted butter. These at 
hand, there is a great variety of fillings, from which 
one may choose the most tempting, or those most 
convenient to the season or occasion, Here area few 
recipes which have the advantage of being somewhat 
unusual, as well as delicious. 
Cheese and Celery. 

Whip a gill of thick, sweet cream, and add enough sharp, 
freshly grated che-se to make a stiff paste. Spread bread 
with this, and sprinkle thickly with very finely minced 
white stalks of celery. 

Chicken and Tomato. 

Take firm, ripe tomatoes, peel, and slice very thin with 

asharp knife. Have ready a teacupful of finely minced 


breast of chicken, mixed with two large tablespoonfuls of 
mayonnaise dressing. Spread the bread with butter, cover 
with a layer of the chicken, add a slice of tomato, nicely 
seasoned; lay on the corresponding slice of buttered 
bread, and cut into narrow strips. 

Sardine. 

Mince two hard boiled eggs and a handful of cress, and 
mix with two spoonfuls of mayonnaise. Butter thi. slices 
of brown bread, spread with this mixture, add a layer of 
tiny sardines, boned and halved, join the slices, and cut in 
squares. 

Shad Roe. 

Wash the roe, and put in a saucepan of salted boiling 
water, sufficient to cover. Boil very gently twenty minutes. 
Allow it to cool, then remove the outer skin, and mash fine 
with a fork. Season well with salt, cayenne, and a dash 
of lemon juice. Place a layer of it between two slices of 
buttered bread, and cut in any shape desired. 

Game. 

These are delicious made with either brown or white 
bread. The game should be roasted or broiled, to have 
the finest flavor, then shaved in the thinnest possible slices, 
placed over the prepared bread, seasoned and dotted with 
bits of currant jelly. 

Sweet Bread. 

Blanch, parboil, and sauté the sweet breads. Chop 
rather coarsely, and season well. Prepare the bread, put 
in a layer of the mince, cut in rounds, on each one place a 
very thin slice of lemon, without the rind, and close. If 
lemon is not liked, one may substitute a thin circular slice 
of grape or other tart jelly. This makes a very delicate 
sandwich. 

In spreading bread for sandwiches many think it easiest 
to spread each slice with butter before cutting it from the 
loaf. If this is done the slice must of course be halved as 
no corresponding slice could be cut. 

All sandwiches should be made as shortly as possibile 
before serving, but if it is necessary that they should stand, 
let them be well wrapped in a dampened cloth. Ofcourse 
when finished they may be tied with ribbons or arranged 
in any way which fancy dictates. 

—Lina Dalton. 


Compiled for Goop HousEKEEPING. 


WHAT IS SAID ABOUT WOMEN. 


Woman’s tongue is her sword, which she never lets 
rust—Mme. Necker. 


A mother’s tenderness and caresses are the milk of the 
heart.—Eugenie de Guérin. 

The two pleasantest days of a woman are her marriage 
day and the day of her funeral.—Hipponax. 

Women are apt to see chiefly the defects of a man of 
talent and the merits of a fool —Anonymous. 

Before promising a woman to love only her, one should 
have seen them all, or should see only her.—Antoine 
Dupuy. 

Nothing is better than a good wife; and nothing is 
worse than a bad one, who is fond of gadding about.— 
Hesiod. 

We love handsome women from inclination, homely 
women from interest, and virtuous women from reason.— 
Arséne Houssaye. 

The plainest man who pays attention to women will 
sometimes succeed as well as the handsomest who does 
not.—Caleb C. Colton. 
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AT THREE SCORE AND TEN, AND THREE. 


Along the wreck-strewn shores of time, 
To a bowed, uncovered head, 

There comes a forceful memory chime 
Of echoes spectre fed— 

The joys of childhood, in full tone 
With the loves of early years, 

Dissevered ties of friendship, known 
In consecrated tears. 


Companionships in bright relief, 
"Neath hovering storm and cloud, 
On one side joy, on the other grief, 
Each with tenderness endowed ; 
Of middle life, of rounded years, 
© loss and gain the while, 
Of cherished hopes, of boding fears, 
For many a weary m'!le. 


Of blessings full of health and cheer, 
With rare affection blest, 

Of precious love, warm and sincere, 
Betokening heavenly rest; 

Of welcome little hands and feet, 
Of the pressure of tender arms, 

Of lisping words yet incomplete, 
Of infantile ways and charms. 


Of sun and shade, of well and ill, 
Of misfortune sore and luss, 
Of many a bitter cup to fill, 
While bearing a weighty cr ss; 
Oh, the lives we thus live o'er again, 
Oh, the deaths we daily see, 
Reminders both of joy and pain, 
At Three Score and Ten, and Three. 
—Clark W. Bryan. 


“NOTHING NEW UNDER THE SUN.” 


“It is an Ill Wind That Blows no Good ” 


HE truth of the above adage has again 
been demonstrated to my entire satis- 
faction, and the discovery it brought 
about has been a benefit to me, and 
trust it will be to others. The “ill 
wind” especially referred to, was the 
one that caused the queen cow to go 

on a protracted strike, thus cutting off the town’s 

butter supply, and as we had proclaimed a boycott 
on oleomargarine, we were reduced to the question- 
able honor of being “ the town without butter.” 

It was plain enough sailing until an unpaid note 
for cake was presented, and although “ the contract 
was made without consideration;” alas, “it was 
not void.”’ 

“Our Social Union,” a musical and literary asso- 
ciation, determined to celebrate its Tenth Anni- 
versary with a grand reception, a classical program, 
refreshments, and a few dances. Although this 
Tenth Anniversary was a matter of money, it was not 
a tin wedding. 

As only twenty of the original charter members 
remained in the association, the few ladies divided 
the work of providing refreshments for one hundred 


guests, and the task was heavy all round. The first 
promised contribution was thought to be enough, but 
in casting a mental glance over the cake making com- 
munity, and forgetting the butterless condition of the 
cupboard, two cakes were promised. 

Thursday evening, going out on a foraging ex- 
pedition, managed to secure enough butter for the 
sandwiches, but nothing for the cakes. 

Friday morning, and in despair having decided on 
that makeshift, sponge cake, and not being an 
enthusiast or lover of that cake, hailed with delight 
a bowl of creamy looking crystals that resembled 
butter before it is worked. The cook said it was 
the fat she had skimmed off the water the beef 
was boiled in, preparatory to making beef jelly 
(the fat must be taken off while the water is boil- 
ing, or it will be a solid piece of ¢a//ow instead of 
the crystals). 

After being satisfied that there was no _ percep- 
tible beef odor, had the cook work in a little salt, 
and then proceeded with the cakes, using the drip- 
pings in the same proportions as for butter. 

No doubt some one will say, “it could not be a 
very nige cake that was made,” but it was, and 
nothing less than Miss Parloa’s ice cream cake, the 
recipe of which is in Vol. IlI, No. 2, of Goop House- 
KEEPING. That it was a success, needs only to be stated 
and an acknowledged authority on cake pronounced 
it the most delicious she had ever eaten. Of course 
it was a great pleasure to tell where the recipe was 
obtained, but did not give the experiment. 

Use the yolks of the seven eggs to make a gold 
cake, using five yolks, and make a lemon honey for 
the filling, after ‘“‘ Molly’s” recipe in Vol. II, No. 12, 
of Goop HousEKEEPING. Use an extra egg for the 
honey, and also borrow from the sandwich a butter 
allowance. 

The judicious mixing of colors was as pleasing to 
the eye as the cake was to the palate, and above all, 
two extra nice cakes without any expense worthy of 
mention except, perhaps, the eggs, and what was 
that compared with the experience. 

In connection with this let me protest against the 
round layer cake. There are a number of reasons 
why they should be banished. 

Firstly ; the cake does not cut to advantage. 

Secondly; an ordinary cake recipe makes four 
layers, and the eater thereof generally wishes for a 
fork to enable him to properly dispose of it @ /a 
Washington pie. 

Thirdly ; at any entertainment, supper or otherwise, 
there are three or four different varieties and kinds 
of cakes, if not more. 

Fourthly ; if these look good, and each variety has 
a claimas being “one of our favorites,” we like to 
sample them, even if it is against the laws of peace, 
homeopathically, of course. 

Fifthly ; it is not economy to have a guest take a 
piece of all the varieties and leave three-fourths of 
each slice on the plate, for although it may not be 
br ken up, still it is of no use; and lastly, it # sad 
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down to tea the next evening, cakeless and tired. 

A substitute for the exiled cake tin is a sponge 
cake pan, in a nice shape either for layer cake or 
loaf cake ; they may be had in two sizes, eight by four 
by four, and twelve by four by four. Have two of 
either size and make the cakes with only two layers. 
In one of Mrs. Whitney’s books there is a lady whose 
“good time ”’ in life is represented in a senteace some- 
thing like this: ‘‘ Even herrolls are baked in tins that 
hold only four, so they are all outside and corner ones.” 
This may not constitute a// the happiness in life, but it 
will sometimes dissipate discord, especially if there 
are six or eight members of the family, and each 
and every one objects to eating the middle roll. 

The regulation baking pan will answer in place of 
the sponge cake pan. Cut the cake in two or three 
pieces, if the sides are iced the jaggedness will not be 
noticed, and if it is not, when cut the cake will be 
just as nice. 

If one has ever eaten Boston wafers, no doubt they 
h-ve wondered how they were made and baked. 
They are so thin and crisp, and withal so easily made, 
will venture to give the recipe and description of 
the baker sheet. This last can be made by any tin- 
smith, and can be the size of your oven, that is, 
leaving just enough room so the “sheet” will go in 
easily. It should be of Aeazvy block tin, without any 
edge, excepting at one end about one-eighth of an 
inch, there should also be a ring in the middle of this 
end to aid in taking from the oven; have two of the 
sheets. Spread the mixture on the pans (slightly 
buttered) with a knife as thin as possible. While that 
is baking be spreading the other, and as soon as the 
first is baked mark across (while hot) with the back of a 
knife into four inch squares and slip off on toa plate, 
and not unti: that is done should the second lot go 
into the oven. If the wafers are preferred in rolls, it 
must be done while they are warm, for as soon as cold 
they break. 

‘Boston Wafers. 

One scant half cupful of butter or sweet drippings, one- 
half cupful of pulverized sugar, one-half cupful of granu- 
lated sugar, three-quarters cupfuls of sweet milk, one and 
one-half cupfuls of flour (sifted), a small pinch of salt, one 
and one-half teaspoonfuls of almond or vanilla extract. 
Cream, butter and sugar thoroughly ; add the extract, the 
milk, and lastly the flour; it may be necessary to add 
more flour. 

Having made the discovery, the old saying, “ Ne- 
cessity is the mother of invention,” was impressed 
upon the mind, and remembering the vegetable but- 
ter and a substitute for cream, thought “we are 
independent of the cow in all save milk.” While 
still congratulating myself, the Saturday Star came 
to hand; opening it at the Home Department the 
first article read was: “If butter is scarce, very ac- 
ceptable buttered toast may be had by using sweet 
beef drippings.” One could not refrain from adding 
another old “saw,” “There is nothing new,” etc. 

—G. 
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GRANDMA’S HOOPSKIRT. 


Our grandma's been telling a story, 
Of how, as a maiden, she wore, 
A skirt of such ample dimensions 
She scarcely could pass through a door. 
She tells of the grace and the beauty 
Which lurked in its widespread expanse, 
“’T was the very first hoopskirt in town, dears, 
‘The latest’ imported from France.” 
Now, grandma may rave of her hoopskirt, 
Stretched out with its reed and its steel, 
Which looked like a cage for a parrot, 
Finished off with a bicycle wheel ; 
But I am a whit more progressive, 
A hoopskirt I never could wear, 
To get in the way of the traffic, 
And tempt busy mortals to swear. 
Of course, I must be in the fashion, 
My skirt must be seven yards round, 
It must hang like a poem or picture, 
In a slope from the waist to the ground; 
But no steel shall be used in its making, 
Or reed, like my grandma’s of old, 
For, though she may have thought them perfection, 
I really consider them bold. 
They tell me they're going to be stylish, 
But graceful they never can be, 
And beauty’s of much more importance 
Than style, or it seems so to me; 
So I'll stiffen the skirt of my garment 
With canvas, or haircioth or glue, 
But I sever will put on a hoopskirt, 
For [ think they’re just horrid, Don't you? 
—Mrs. Helen Combes. 
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THE PERSUASIVE AGENT, 
‘*Whose Trembling Limbs Have Borne Him to Your Door.” 


E hear of the big profits and easy times 
accruing from agencies, and most of 
us have had plenty of experience with 
people of that profession. There is 
the life insurance man who has such 

a real regard for the welfare of our family, that he 
takes a whole afternoon persuading us that our 
pocketbook is long enough for his premium ; and the 
one who is anxious to powder the oil in our lamps 
against a possible explosion. Another wants us to 
give house room for six months to a medicine he has, 
with the privilege of using down to the trade mark 
line, and returning if we do not wish to purchase. 
Then comes the man who tries to convince us that 
we and our relatives, living and deceased, are suf- 
ficiently beautiful to have our portraits enlarged life 
size, with handsome frame thrown in, all for the 
small sum he mentions, and not succeeding inci- 
dently inquires whether our stock of sewing ma- 
chine oil or lemon extract does not need renewing. 
And, again, the lady agent, who inquires for our 
husband, if we happen to be of the feminine gender, 
and has the faculty of opening the male purse by 
doing the tearful act, as a climax to astory of mis- 
fortune ; also the woman who appeals to our philan- 
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throphy, in that if we buy her wares we will assist 
her daughter who is studying to become a great 
singer, and we may be patrons of “a star.” Then 
comes the person who earnestly inquires if we area 
church member, and has a paper particularly con- 
ducive to our spiritual well being, and if we do not 
become a subscriber goes away leaving us with the 
impression that we are about fit to tenant the doomed 
cities of Sodom and Gomorrah! 

Country home mother and school trustees can per- 
haps give the fullest account of the agent annoyance. 
Their town cousins have the expedient of sending 
the girl to the door, with “‘ Not at home,” while mer- 
chants and professional men have various exits and 
important engagements arranged for just such oc- 
casions. The farmer, when he sees a fine livery buggy 
driving up to his place, has the immediate necessity 
of going to the barn or down in the field, and tells the 
children “there comes one of them pesky agents ; 
tell your mother to get rid of him,” and goes off 
knowing that if it isn’t one, he is sure to be 
summoned. 

The mother, with perhaps her hands in the dough, 
is not very anxious to see the stylish “up-to-date” 
gentleman who stands obsequiously, hat in hand, and 
begs ‘to take up a very little of her time to show her 
something he is trying to introduce.” Her time 
which is full of boiling, baking, washing, ironing and 
hurrying to get this finished and that done, before the 
baby wakes up, and demands her attention! She 
may like this, and wish she could order that, but what 
is the use of talking, when the family purse, fat or 
lean, is reposing in the trouser pocket of the man 
down in the field where it is likely to remain! 

And the school trustee knows the ins and outs of 
the agent guild, as well as they know the difficulty of 
catching and cornering him. He has heard the ad- 
vantages of the latest maps and manikins of dustless 
chalk for the rising generation that will not hurt their 
growing noses; of encyclopedias, dictionaries and 
histories, anything to take money out of the library 
fund, of which his order is the talismanic key. Often 
distracted he purchases some mighty tome, which 
looks well through the glass doors of the book case, 
while the teacher deplores the exhausted fund, and 
wishes she had its value in supplementary readers 
and busy work cards. 

Agents tell, perhaps truly, of bringing in new in- 
ventions of labor saving appliances, of scattering 
reading matter and helping to develop resources. 
The great newspapers and magazine, though, come 
to everybody, and are full of advertisements of every- 
thing under the sun and above the sun. The depth 
of one’s pocket need only determine what one will 
have. 

We all covet something, and whether it be a new 
bonnet or a new book, it is likely just out of our 
reach, and will remain so, if we have to patronize 
every agent that comes along. The books brought 
around from door to door are gotten up to sell, being 
full of pictures and apparently mines of information 


at a good price, which, of course, is conveniently ar- 
ranged to be paid at a future time! 

It gives one a mean feeling to have a man waste 
his time on you, when you do not intend to buy, even 
if he begs for the privilege to tell his glib little story. 
Think how many times he has to tell it at every house, 
be it mansion or cabin, and always obsequious and 
flattering, even though he has to interview an almost 
invisible woman through the crack of a door or from 
the outside of a screen ! 

I should think he would want to get out in the 
middle of a field somewhere by himself occasionally, 
and scowl and scowl to get off that look of urbanity, 
and jump up and down on the article he is introduc- 
ing, and say a few words not exactly suited to polite 
ears, just to let off steam. Think of the dogs he has 
to encounter, dogs great and small, smooth and 
shaggy, whose voices range through the scale; dogs 
with predilections for pieces of pants’ legs, and those 
whose friendly ebullitions bestow dirt and mud indis- 
criminately on clothes. Then the children he has to 
admire! “Your little girl, madam? what a lovely 
child!” and the babies he has to play to, and likely 
scare. 

Then the long list of lies he is laying up for him- 
self, against his entrance to a place where “no lie 
can enter in.” It is enough to stir one’s compassion 
until the next agent comes. 

—Mrs. Marie Allen Kimbai/. 
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GOOD RECIPES THAT HAVE BEEN TRIED. 
Cream Caramel for Cake. 

Two cupfuls of powdered sugar and half a cupful of 
very rich cream; stir the cream and sugar before boiling, 
then boil until thick, not hard, stirring constantly all the 
while. When done, beat until ready to spread on the 
cake, which must be baked in along pan. After standing 
awhile, pour on top of that one-half cake of sweet choco- 
late which has been melted over a teakettle. 

White Cake. 

One cupful of butter, the whites of twelve eggs, four 
cupfuls of flour, one cupful of milk, one-half cupful of 
cornstarch and two teaspoonfuls of baking powder. 
Cream the butter and sugar together, add the cornstarch, 
then the milk and flour, and, last, the whites of eggs 
beaten very lightly. Flavor with vanilla or bitter almond. 
This makes iwo cakes, and can be baked either in a loaf 
or in layers 
Chocolate Icing. 

Melt three tablespoonfuls of grated chocolate over 
steam, add three tablespoonfuls of cream and one of 
water, stirring well, then add a scant cupful of sugar. 
Boil five minutes, spread on the cake and set it in a warm 
oven todry. This will not stick to the fingers. 

Salmon Salad. 

One can of salmon, boned and picked to pieces with a 
fork; add one cupful of rolled crackers and mix well. 
Make the dressing of one egg, one cupful of vinegar. a 
large spoonful of butter, one teaspoonful of sugar, one of 
mustard, and salt to taste. Pour this over the salmon 
and stir lightly, but mix well. Garnish with sliced lemon 


d hard boiled eggs. 
and hard boiled egg —Mrs. S. D. Letcher. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
A PRAYER. 


Blest Father, whom the saints adore, 

Oft have i sought thee o'er and o'er 

With fainting heart, afraid to soar 
Thy realms above. 


Yet ever wishful, ever fain 

Thy sweet indulgence to regain, 

To cleanse me pure from every stain 
Though Thy great love. 


Send me again that other day 
When I could kneel and childlike pray, 
Feeling a sure hand lead the way 

My feet should tread. 


Fill all my soul with fragrance rare, 
Born of that earnest trust and prayer, 
Placing my burthen of despair 
On Thee instead. 
—Florence Montgomery. 


Compiled for Goop HOUSEKEEPING 


JELLIES AND JELLY MAKING. 
With Full Details of the Art, and a Few Choice Recipes. 


S often as the summer returns, 
bringing its wealth of diverse 
fruits, the thoughts of the 
good housewife turn to the 
annual duty of “ putting up 
things” in anticipation of 
the long period when Na- 
ture’s bounty will no longer 
hang drooping from well- 
laden bough. The “jelly 
season”—who does not 
know it?) What a period of 
hard work it is! How many 

ire the hours of expectation, and how keen the dis- 
ppointment in cases of failure—entire or compara- 

tive! How equally satisfying and soul-filling the 
realization that the experiment has proved a trium- 
phant success, and that the “jell” will fully sustain 
ny former triumph of its maker in that particular 
line of work and conquest. 

There have been innumerable treatises upon the 
art of jelly making. Gifted women, and possibly a 
few self-opinioned men, have written exhaustively of 
the causes of success and the reasons for failure ; 
yet the average housewife goes on just the same, 
watching every stage of her progress with the most 
anxious solicitude, and never to the last moment feel- 
ing certain whether or not she is to meet with entire 
triumph, The following suggestions for jelly making 
have been adapted from a variety of sources, and 
they will be found helpful, not only for the exact in- 
formation which they give, but on account of the 
Suggestions contained. which many a housewife will 
ve able to turn to account in dealing with other fruits 
or laboring under conditions peculiar to her own 
household. 


KON? 


GRAPE JFLLY. 


Though it is still early in the season, says one 
writer, the good housekeeper is already thinking of 


her delicious grape jelly and grape confections, which 
may be made the latter part of August from the fully 
matured green grape, or in the first weeks of Sep- 
tember from the ripened fruit. Grape jelly is one of 
the delights of the preserver, because it never fails to 
“come.” This is the method of procedure: 

Stem the grapes carefully, put them in a stone 
jar and set it in boiling water. Let the water 
boil around the covered jar from half to three 
quarters of an hour. Mash the grapes when they 
are thoroughly heated to let the juice run out. 
When they are well cooked, strain them through a 
sheer cloth of unbleached cotton. For the finest 
jeliy use the juice that drips through first; and for 
the second quality, which is good enough for jelly 
cake, squeeze the pulp and extract all that is possible 
by pressure. Keepthetwo qualities of juice separate, 
and for each pint allow a pound of granulated sugar. 
Put the sugar in the oven in a tin pan, while the juice 
is being boiled down ina porcelain kettle. When the 
juice has boiled twenty minutes, add the hot sugar. 
It will melt into the boiling juice with a hissing sound. 
The moment it is melted and boils up again the jelly 
is done, and is ready to be put into bowls. When it 
is cold, set it away uncovered ina cool place. The 
next morning it should be firm and perfect. Cover it 
closely with two rounds of paper that have been 
dipped in brandy and pressed down against the jelly. 
This precaution is especially necessary with grape 
jelly on account of its liability to mold. There isa 
tradition, coming down from housekeepers of former 
generations, that a thick layer of mold on top of the 
jelly does good rather than harm, by acting as a pre- 
servative, in case it does not appear in patches. But 
the good housekeeper does not care for a preserva- 
tive of this kind, and if the product was to be offered 
for sale, such an indication would be an almost fatal 
defect in the eye of a critical purchaser. The bowls 
are best sealed with a paper of the quality of common 
writing paper, the white of an egg being used for mu- 
cilage. Rub the white of egg over the top of the 
paper, also, to fill the pores and more effectually ex- 
clude the air. 


GOOSEBERRY JELLY. 


Gooseberries make a delicious clear green jelly, 
quite as tart and deliciously flavored as the popular 
currant jelly, says another writer of jelly recipes. In 
making this jelly, inexperienced operators should be 
warned that if they wish it to be clear and transparent 
they must utterly forego the instructions so generally 
given to squeeze the juice of the fruit through a bag. 
The only way to make a clear, fleckless gooseberry 
jelly is to carefully stem and pick over the fruit, put- 
ting it in a large porcelain-lined kettle with just 
enough water to keep the fruit from burning, and let 
it simmer gently until the skins burst and the juice 
flows freely. 

Let the jelly bag (of flannel) hang ready. Ladle in 
the fruit, and let it drip without interference. Some- 
times the skins clog at the bottom of the bag, and a 
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wooden or silver spoon (never use tin, iron, or plated 
ware with jelly) may be used te dip them out. When 
the juice has all dripped through—some few drops 
will be lost by not squeezing the bag—but these must 
be sacrificed in the interests of beauty—dip it back 
into the kettle, which must have been well washed in 
the interim, using a cup for the dipping. For each 
cup of juice add a cup of the best granulated sugar, 
which must not be stinted. Unless there is plenty of 
sugar, the whole must boil a long time before coming 
to a jelly, and the shorter the time involved in the 
whole process the better for the appearance of the 
conserve. If the fruit is very ripe, ten minutes is 
generally time enough for the boiling, which should 
be fairly vigorous, the scum and refuse thrown up 
being carefully skimmed off as it rises. A saucer set 
in a little ice water should be close at hand, and every 
few moments a few drops of the juice may be poured 
into it to test its condition. As soon as it shows defi- 
nite signs of jellying, lift oif the kettle. A pan of 
hot water set beside it should contain the jelly 
glasses, which treated in this way will not crack when 
filled with the hot jelly. Set the glasses away to cool 
over night ; screw on the covers next day, and keep 
in a cool, dark place. 


SWEET JELLY. 


The making of ordinary sweet or wine jelly to-day 
is simple as compared with the old-time methods, 
says a writer in the Helper, the substance of whose 
instructions may be here embodied. One can either 
buy the cake or black jelly and use it according to 
instructions, or simply dissolve ordinary gelatine, 
adding what ingredients are necessary to produce 
the required jelly, and when all is dissolved and 
mixed simply strain it, then use as may be needed. 
No extra boiling, clarifying or skimming, and not 
even the time-honored jelly bag is required. The 
greater portion of jellies are made in this crude man- 
ner to-day; but it must be remembered, adds the 
writer with frankness, that while this method gives a 
jelly, it is simply an ordinary, commonplace jelly, not 
a good jelly. 

The points in a good jelly are clearness, brilliancy, 
both of body and color, also correctness of color and 
flavor. A good jelly, in addition to coming up to 
the standard, should be just solid enough to leave 
the mold, retaining its form and holding its own for 
several hours in a moderately warm room without 
wilting or splitting. To make it of the right con- 
sistency and to the standard requires ability and a 
full exercise of good judgment. 

It is usual to add wines, liquors, etc., to what are 
named wine jellies, although they may be dispensed 
with by the use of proper substitutes; and all wine 
jellies being made on the same principle, the formula 
of making a sherry wine jelly is given by way of 
illustration. 

Get a good gelatine. These differ very much in 
point of strength. But as most manufacturers main- 
tain a uniformity in their product, it is best to decide 


upon one which works well and confine oneself to 
that particular brand. Where rain water can be ob- 
tained, it is generally best, but if it cannot be had, 
soft water should be used, as it gives a much better 
texture in the jelly. If soft water is not obtainable, 
the water used should be boiled and allowed to cool, 
but great care must be taken not to use any tainted 
water, or that which is stale. Not every person has 
come to understand the great importance of pure, 
sweet water for any and every household use. Use 
only the freshest obtainable whites of eggs, and 
granulated sugar is best. If wine, liquors or spirits 
are used, get the pure article—it costs more, but 
goes farther. In the matter of colors and flavors, 
the advice is the same, get the best only. Outside 
flavor, a jelly badly or too highly colored is ruined. 
An enameled saucepan and piated whisk are none 
too good for use in the production of an especially 
choice article. 

A good flannel bag is indispensable. For its manu- 
facture take a piece of flannel two feet square, of a 
medium close texture, and fold it to form a triangle, 
lapping one side over half an inch. Sew this firmly 
and see that it is closed at the point, then sew on 
three pieces of tape at equal distances on the top of 
the bag, seeing that all is made strong. Then pro- 
cure or make a box, fifteen inches square and about 
three feet in height—large enough for the bag to 
swing freely hanging from the top, allowing space at 
the bottom for a basin holding at least three quarts, 
and in which the bag will not touch the sides. This 
box requires a hinged door to run from its bottom 
half way tothe top, and so hung that it can be opened 
and closed without shaking or disturbing the bag. It 
must also have a bottom, but is open at the top, with 
three hooks or nails half an inch from the top, outside 
the box, at equal distances, to which the bag is to be 
tied with the tapes. A loose piece of board, a little 
larger than the top of the box, to serve as a cover, 
will also be required. This box costs but little, when 
once obtained is always ready for use, and as it keeps 
the jelly material from cooling, will soon pay for itself 
in the extra amount obtained, and more especially in 
its superior character. Such an outfit is good for use 
in making any kind of jelly. 

For two quarts of sherry jelly take three pints of 
water and one pint of sherry; in the water dissolve 
one and a half ounces of gelatine; let it remain unti! 
soft, then place it in the saucepan on the fire and stir 
until dissolved. Add sugar to the taste—which wil! 
require from eight to twelve ounces—stir until dis- 
solved, and then set it back to just simmer. Break 
the whites of two large eggs into a bow! and whisk 
them up together with the shells; now place the 
saucepan over the fire and as soon as it boils add the 
juice of two large lemons and the pared rind of one, 
being careful not to cut too deep into the white part. 
As soon as that boils, add the whites and shells ot 
eggs, whisk them well in, and when it boils again 

draw the saucepan back and add a tablespoonfu! of 
cold water; let it boil again, then add another spoon- 
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ful of water and again remove it a little from the fire 
as soon as it boils, allowing it to continue to boil at 
the side over the fire. This, with the additions of the 
cold water, sends the whites of eggs and shells to the 
top, collecting the impurities. After it has boiled 
three or four minutes skim off the scum quite clean, 
then add the wine and what color is needed, allow it 
to boil up, and itis then ready to pass through the 
flannel bag. 

While the jelly is simmering dip the jelly bag into 
cold, clean water, squeeze it out and hang it in the 
box, tying it in place by the pieces of tape before 
mentioned. Have ready two basins and aclear wine 
glass; put one of the basins in the box under the 
point of the bag, have the cover for the top of the box 
ready, and the door in the side open. Pour the jelly 
into the bag and let it run until the basin is half 
filled; then change the basins and pour the jelly 
back into the bag. Repeat this for three or four 
times, until the jelly runs quite clear, which can be 
determined by catching a little in the glass and care- 
fully examining it. Close the door, put on the top 
board, and cover it again with a cloth, and let the 
jelly run till the bag is empty without being shaken 
or disturbed. 

When all the jelly has run out, it is ready for the 
molds. These should be clean, and a low mold is 
always better in use than one of too high a pattern. 
Dip them in clean, cold water and let them drain, 
pour in the jelly to within a quarter of an inch of the 
top, and put them in a cool place to set, seeing that 
y stand level. After the jelly has set it may at 
any time be turned out upon the dish or plate from 
which it is to be served. Dip the outside of the 
mold into lukewarm water, being careful that no 
water gets upon the jelly, let it remain for five or six 
seconds; take it out and wipe away the adhering 
water. Hold the jelly in the left hand, place over it 
the dish, and reverse the whoie. Usually the jelly 
will drop out; if it does not, grasp the dish and mold 
with both hands, placing the thumbs upon the mold, 
and give all a slight shake, which will cause the jelly 
to leave the mold. Place a few half slices of lemon 


around the base, and it is ready to serve. 

The color of this jeily should be a light amber, 
which, in conjunction with the wine, may be produced 
by I 


e addition of a little yellow coloring. 

A lemon jelly is made in precisely the same way 
only that no wine but more lemon juice is used, and 
that it is colored a light but bright yellow. There are 
many possibilities in the way of coloring and combi- 
nation, which will suggest themselves to the thought- 
ful jelly maker, and by keeping the fundamental 
principles right any possible variations may readily 
be made. 

These instructions will be found extremely helpful 
on account of their clear details; and as they give 
Suggestions regarding the diferent kinds of jellies, 
they are capable of wide application in the prep- 
aration of the various fruits and berries. 


—Good Housekeeping. 
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THE APPLE OF DISCORD. 
Before Cooking-School Days.* 


When Adam in God’s garden walked, 
And Eve walked close beside him, 

He heard a loud “‘ Where art thou” voice, 
And quaking fears sore tried him. 


Together they in search for food, 
Essayed at once to grapple 

With a subject then not understood, 
Of how to treat the apple. 


The fruit was fair to look upon, 
As it hung upon its tree, 

And the Creator of the Universe, 
Had said there let it be. 


But like unto Eve’s daughters fair, 
Who have arisen since, 

When told it was forbidden fruit 
Had cravings most intense. 


Curiosity must be satisfied, 
Although it were a sin, 

To pluck and eat without a thought 
Of what yet “ might have been.” 


Brave Adam would not take a bite, 
Until he could “see through it,” 

But the serpent told the woman to 
Tell the man he’d better do it. 

Now had the fruit been baked or stewed, 
Or cooked in a luscious pie, 

It might have been” the dreaded curse 
Could have waited or pass by. 

Presuming this to be the case, 
Let’s no longer here discuss 

The subject of forbidden fruit 
That has kicked up such a muss, 


As has been made in later years, 
Because our Mother only saw 

The apple in its uncooked state, 
And told Adam to eat it raw. 


Now had the Father of Mankind, 
Only asserted then his rights, 
Heart-aches in scores might have been saved, 
And many family fights, 
Had our “ First Parents” only known 
Of the modern Cooking School, 
Of the skill and science here well-shown, 
For living by weight and rule, 
Of how to change the raw and crude 
Into delicious made-up things, 
Of which reality writes and treats, 
And poetry glibly sings. 
Had the world but known a Cooking School, 
Such as we have to-day, 
The Garden of Eden might perhaps 
Have come prepared to stay. 
If the apple of which Adam took a bite, 
As has been duly booked, 
Had only at once on being plucked, 
Been scientifically cooked, 
Not as our “ mothers used to cook,” 
But by the modern rule, 
We find in vogue, with good results, 
In the Modern Cooking School. 


*Read ata New England Cooking-School Reception and Enter- 
tainment 
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WOMAN AND WOMAN'S CLUBS * 
Intelligently Considered and Successfully Defended. 
HAT tender memories, what lofty senti- 

ment, what alluring pictures of home, are 

called forth by that magic word—“zwoman.” 

Our dearly beloved, and much lamented 

friend, the late Kate Field, has paid a 
most delightful compliment to womankind, in the 
following lines: 


“ They talk about a woman’s sphere 
As though it had a limit, 
There’s not a place in earth or Heaven, 
There's not a task to mankind given, 
There’s not a blessing or a woe, 
There’s not a whisper, “yes ” or “no,” 
There’s not a life, a death, a birth, 
There’s not a feather’s weight of worth, 
Without a woman in it.” 


In the days before Christianity, woman was re- 
garded, universally, as man’sinferior. She was taken 
and given in marriage, valued, chiefly as an animal to 
perpetuate arace of people. Her education was neg- 
lected excepting that which led to physical perfec- 
tion. Writers of the time characterize her as capri- 
cious and false. ‘She rose to fall—lived but to die.” 
As nothing was expected of her intellectually, and her 
intelligence never tested, it would indeed be hard to 
form an estimate of her capabilities. 

There were, of course, exceptions, as, for instance, 
Aspasia, who had no superior as an orator, not even 
Pericles, and that at the acme of Athenian classics, 
twenty-three hundred years ago. 

The present age is pre-eminently a ‘ woman’s age.” 
She stands by the side of man in art, literature, sci- 
ence and politics. I am happy to say that to-day 
there is practically no limit placed upon the field of 
study open to woman, certainly zone on the ground of 

intellectual inferiority. Has not Christianity exalted 
woman to true and undisputed’ dignity? for “In 
Christ Jesus there is neither rich nor poor, bond nor 
free, male nor female.’”’ Woman is more tactful than 
man; her perceptions are equally as quick, but she 
is physically so constituted that her powers of en- 
durance are not so great as man’s. 

Many studies require more physical endurance in 
the researches necessary to their perusal than others. 
Therefore, each and every voman must be a law unto 
herself as to the studies she will pursue, knowing her 
own strength best. Such studies should be pursued, 
however, as make her at.ractive to her own sex, as 
well as companionable and interesting to the sterner 
sex. The woman’s club has done much for woman— 
will do more. The much abused sewing society of 
our grandmothers, through the spirit of evolution, 
has given to us the woman’s club of to-day. Though 
aconstant target for ridicule and sarcasm, the sewing 
society of the past, like the oft-berated “ mother-in- 


* Read at the “ Illinois Women’s Press Assoc’ation,” May, 1897, by 
Cora V. Munro. 


debtor in many ways 


both masculine and feminine minds with the un- 
womanliness of the project. 
posed to be a place where women met and united to 
aid one another in throwing off the responsibilities of 
home, home making and home keeping, that she 
was working her way towards the polls, and the stay 
ing out of nights, that distinctly mannish prerogative 


aw,” has done much for woman and has made man 


The first suggestion of a woman’s club shocked 


It was popularly sup- 


of all ages. 

How the woman’s clubs have thrived and multi 
plied. The large cities have clubs of all kinds, as 
varied in purpose as Jcseph’s coat in colors. No vil 
lage or hamlet so small that it does not boast one or 
more woman’s clubs. A gentleman, whose wife is an 
enthusiastic club member, complained recently that 
“everything in their home was done in parliamentary 
style, and that even the baby was fed and put to bed 
mathematically.” Is this then so very shocking a 
state of affairs? Is not parliamentary law estal 
lished by usage, and this usage founded on principles 
and reason, and the application of these principles 
considered an art? Where then is the sting of crit 
cism aimed at the woman’s club? Blackstone says 
the word * Law” means the rules of human action 
or conduct. 

I quote from the same source when I say that the 
word ‘par/iament”’ was first applied under Louis VII, 
in France, about the middle of the twelfth century 
Have not the women of to-day most excellent prece 
dent in the study of parliamentary law? Through 
the very discipline of this drill thought is deve! oped, 
discussion invited, measures and motions attack<d, 

and not their projectors. The club is teaching daily 
the broad spirit of tolerance. All meet here upon 
the same level, and each member’s rights must be re- 
spected. The club is rescuing the conversation of 
well-bred women from meaningless common places, 
from the tendency to gossip in the most elegant man 
ner by damning with faint praise and the phrases of 
double their “ dearest friends.” 

It is cultivating in woman an interest in the im- 
portant topics of the day. The main things now in 
club life to be guarded against are personalities and 
unclubbable women. The unclubbable woman is she 
who will not walk in the ranks as a private and lacks 
the ability necessary to become a general. She it is 
who cannot understand that it is far better to be the 
best of a kind, than an inferior of a higher kind. Do 
not infer from this remark that I would have you 
stoop, or never reach upward. I would urge every 
woman, in the words of Hannah More, to “live and 
converse up to her understanding, to improve her 
understanding by applying her mind to objects above 
and not below her level, for the understanding gains 
more by stretching than by stooping.” Let the club 
woman always bear in mind that what is good man- 
ners in the home is the same in the club, that sense 
of honor with which we guard our family affairs will 
constrain us to be equally as loyal to our club, for the 
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club is as a large family, and as a member your duty 
is plainly to protect its interests. In the mad rush 
of the times after education and culture, let us not 
get a superficial idea of these two words. 

Education is most aptly and, to me, plainly de- 
scribed in the following words: ‘ Education is prop- 
erly to draw forth, and implies not so much the com- 
munication of knowledge as the discipline of the in- 
tellect, the establishment of principles, and the regu- 
lation of the Aeart.” 

“Culture means mastery over self, politeness, fair- 
ness, good conduct, and charity.” Therefore, sister 
club members, look well to the establishment of prin- 
ciples, see that your heart action is good, and culti- 
vate fervent charity among yourselves, and the lords 
of creation will be showering benedictions upon 
Woman’s Clubs. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
A HOLIDAY DAINTY. 
Homemade Macaroons. 

EW housewives are aware of the fact that plain 
and even fancy macaroons are within her 
province—that the baker can be detied after 

all, as far as this dainty is concerned. The following 
is an excellent and simple recipe culled from a 
(strictly baker’s) book, called “‘ The Baker’s Treas- 
ure,” containing macaroon recipes galore, which the 
baker makes use of for the future delectation of his 
patrons. The recipe has been modified for home 
use, and no special skill is required to make a home 
success of this branch of the cooking art: 

Plain Macaroons. 

lake one pound of almond paste, eight to ten whites of 
egys, and one and one-quarter pounds of powdered sugar. 
Work the paste and whites into a smooth dough, then 
work the sugar in ¢horough/y. Lay the dough out, the 
size of a quarter of a dollar, on paper, and bake for 
about fifteen or twenty minutes in a moderaie oven toa 
golden brown. Be careful that the dough is neither too 
stiff nor too soft, which can easily be regulated (after a 
trial or two) by adding either a little more white of an egg 
or almond paste, as the case may require. Be sure that 
the dough is not lumpy. A slight dusting of powdered 
sugar before baking will improve the looks of the maca- 
oons. Perhaps it may be well to add that moistening 
the paper at the back of each macaroon, after baked, 
ill make the removal of same a very easy task. 
1ese materials will make a large batch of maca- 

ons and it would be wise, during the first trial or 
so to use, say only one-quarter or one-half of what is 
called for by the recipe. 

The almond paste can probably be procured by 
the pound from your baker; at any rate, your grocer 
can get it for you in the smallest package, which is 
hve pounds. As the paste will keep from six to eight 
weeks if stored in a cool dry place, the fact that the 
smallest can is five pounds should be no drawback. 
The average family are fond of macaroons and can 
make them disappear as they would crullers or 
cookies, and for parties, macaroons are almost indis- 
pensable. 
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—Emma L. Hauck. 
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HEROICS OF THE HOME. 


We have them with, around, above us, 
Guardians of our keep and care, 

Living to know, and bless, and love us, 
Our joys and griefs to share; 

We have them here and near unto us, 
With a cordial grasp of hand, 

A stream of good deeds flowing to us, 
Of genuine home-life brand. 


The head of the house quite a hero, 
When sitting down to his meat, 
With thermometer spirits at zero, 
If only to serve and to eat; 
The Mater alike is a heroine, 
When she waketh at early morn, 
Without introduction “ betwixt and between,” 
Of comfort and pleasure shorn. 


With a welcome to the morn’s incoming, 
Ever ready to watch and to wait, 
Mid the bees of industry humming 
Sweet music at day’s opening gate, 
While winding and setting in motion 
The hum-drum wheels of each day, 
While oiling the “ ways” of each notion, 
As a handmaid of patience alway. 


Then to take a hand with the Master, 
As the days wear wearily on, 
Preventing emeute and disaster, 
And bidding blue devils be gone; 
These heroes and heroines together, 
With hearts and hands closely entwined, 
Are prepared for astress of foul weather, 
And pleasant paths ready to find. 


Then on the broad sea of endeavor, 
Or out on life’s broad battlefield, 
With a spirit of love and kind favor, 
That richest of blessings e’er yield; 
As grow the hearts and heads of the Home, 
So grows the Olive Branch table, 
Where children with filial love come 
In fact, as in story and fable. 


As rise and fall fresh springs of life, 
In valley, or plain, or on mountain, 
So rise Home- Virtues, in streams rare and rife, 
To the height of the head of the Fountain, 
As lived in homes of far away eld, 
Such as for ages have gone on before us, 
Bright examples in memory brilliantly held, 
Stand around and hang cheerily o'er us. 


No nobler recording ever is shown, 
None more faithful, braver or truer, 
No heroism into saint life grown, 
Than the home.-life heroic and pure; 
Unselfish living and doing until 
Whether told of in song or in story, 
The tale of doing life’s duty well, 
With a modest degree of glory. 


Heroes and heroines, glorified saints, 
Martyrs of the genus human, 
Spirits of the blest, without sins or taints, 
Their earthly title is Woman; 
First at the cradle of the Son of Man, 
At dawn to the Cross first to come, 
Constant the banner e’er to maintain, 
Of true Heroism in the Home. 


—John Wentworth. 
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REST. 


Oh, sweet restorer, quiet rest, 

For all by doubt and care oppressed, 

Where may thy blissful home be found 

Within the horizon's farthest bound, 

Where casting wearying doubt away 

Peace, rest and joy may come to stay? 

Where’er that charming spot may be 

On mountain wild, by rolling sea, 

My books and work afar I'll fling, 

And to that grateful haunt take wing. 

There floating down life’s placid stream 

My days shall pass a long, bright dream. 
—A. P. T. 
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SOME SUMMER-TIME GATHERINGS. 
With Domestic Note-Book in Hand. 


QUENCHING Hot WEATHER THIRST—DINNERS FOR A NICKEL, 
AND A CouRSE DINNER FOR A DIME—WHEN GREEN 
PEAS ARE PLENTY 


QUENCHING Hor WEATHER THIRST. 


MURING the midsummer days, 
4 when beaded perspiration 
wrings itself from off the brow 
of weary wayfarers along the 
path of every day life, great 
care should be had in the mat- 
ter of “ cooling drinks.” While 
ice water “tastes good,” it 
should only be indulged in tem- 
perately and with great caution. 
Drinks made from the juices of 
fruit, carefully cooled, are not 
only the safest to indulge in, 
but peculiarly grateful and re- 
freshing, and nothing will quench thirst so effectually 
as a lightly sweetened lemonade, or a light infusion 
of grape or orange juice tinctures, well mixed and 
cooled with ice water. 

Cold tea, sweetened or not, according to taste, with 
a slice or dash of lemon, are not only palatable, but 
safe to indulge in, even when the person is heated to 
a free flow of perspiration. 

Iced coffee, served with milk or cream, while the 
liquid is boiling hot, with a sprinkle of sugar, and 
iced “‘clear”’ coffee is also very serviceable, but not 
as satisfying to the palate as when served with judi- 
ciously added trimmings. 

There are also chocolate frappe, iced cocoa, cream 
whips and nectars, strawberry punches, with number- 
less other fancy mixtures, to be had for the asking— 
and paying for—that bring comfort and cheer, without 
any stimulating elements, when the dog star rages, 
and the “ heated term” make life a burden of snares 
and pitfalls of over-indulgence in quenching the 
summer-day thirst. 

The safety-gauge menu of wet goods includes tea 
and coffee, carefully iced chocolate and cocoa, frappe, 
cream nectar, made from tartaric acid, the whites of 
egg with a little sugar, well beaten together, grape 
juice nectar, a blending of pressed grape juice with 


sugar and water and a dash of lemon; a combination 
of lemon, orange and strawberry mixture, “ well 
shaken before taken,” with a light addition of freshly 
brewed tea; fruit punches ona strictly temperance 
basis; claret with flavor of pineapple, grape, lemon, 
orange, cherry, peach, quince or plum extract, and 
last but not by any means least, an honestly made, 
plain, old-fashioned lemonade will fill the bill well asa 
healthful, refreshing and safe harbor of refuge in the 
broad and open sea of unrest, when in search of the 
best known elements and combinations for hot 
weather drinks. 


DINNERS FOR A NICKEL, AND A CourRSE DINNER 
FOR A DIME. 

The close bearing which waste and saving and 
thrifty and shiftless management bear to each other 
in connection with the successes and failures in 
domestic and commercial life as well, have no better 
object lesson than that which the Bowery Mission 
with two or three establishments in regions of New 
York City where such enterprises are placed to do and 
have done the most good to the greatest number, 
with a most successful following. 

This mission has been in operation for nearly a 
score of years, and it is perhaps not too much to say, 
has been the means of helping the unfortunate and 
rescuing weak and weary humanity, in both body and 
soul, to an extent, not easy to be measured in a 
worldly point of view or estimated in connection with 
the progressive aims and purposes of spiritual life 
and growth. These missions have different locations 
in the Bowery, from which they take the name, where 
five and ten-cent meals—the price of a glass of beer 
or drink of whiskey—are served daily in an orderly, 
cleanly and attractive manner, as many as 3.300 of 
these meals having been furnished in a single day. 

Let the superintendent of the Mission, Mr. John 
H. Wyburr, tell in his own words and in detail of 
what the biil of fare consists as here served. In 
reply to an inquiry of a visito: as tothe quantity and 
quality of the meals served, he says: 

**] will order first a five-cent meal, and then a full 
course dinner for ten cents.” 

THE Five-Cent MEAL,—a dish of corned beef 
hash, three slices of fresh bread, a big bowl of good 
strong coffee and a dish of bread pudding, all we!! 
cooked and quickly and neatly served. 

THe TeEN-Cent Course DINNER,—A rich and 
substantial vegetable soup, roast pork, potato salad, 
three slices of fresh bread with butter, a bow! of 
coffee, tea or milk, if preferred, and a bread pudding 
In place of the pork, the “ guests” have the privilege 
of choosing roast beef, roast mutton, roast lamb, o1 
corned beef and cabbage, and with every meal may 
have a choice of two vegetables. The five-cent 
order has a choice of fried liver, beef stew, mutton 
stew, pork and beans, and fried codfish in place of 
corned beef hash. 

These mission houses are kept open night and 
day, from year’s end to year’s end, Sundays not ex- 
cepted, giving employment to both sexes, in all more 
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than one hundred persons, of all ages, nationalities 
and professions, including in the last category, 
authors, attorneys, bankers, tradesmen, mechanics, 
clerks, etc., at from two to threé dollars a day, em- 
ployment being given to the very needy until able to 
procure respectable clothing and secure a start in 
the right direction elsewhere, when rotation is the 
order of the day, and others may take their places, 
thus keeping the procession in marching order up 
the hill of difficulty and distress, by this uplifting 
process of human effort and endeavor. 

The New York Board of Health is quoted as saying 
these kitchens “ are cleaner than most of the kitchens 
in the swell restaurants,” and the service fully as 
quick and neat. No one is turned away with the single 
exception of disorderly applicants; no sex, race, 
creed or color are refused welcome and attention, and 
many who have partial and sometimes full employ- 
ment in the vicinity of the Mission houses, drop in 
there regularly for their meals, simply because they 
can get more and better food for the money than 
they can elsewhere; others for the reason that there 
are no tobacco and whiskey fumes to contend with, 
or vile and profane language to listen to. 

Is it worth while to ask the question always upper- 
most in the public mind, “ Does it pay?” “ Pay in 
what?” In silver and gold and bank bills, “‘ where 
moth and rust doth corrupt?” In name and fame ? 
In place and preferment? In worldly glory and 
advancement? Or, on the other hand, in helping to 
make the ways we walk in, those of pleasantness and 
peace? In recognition of the mystic hand of brother- 
hood that makes all men one? In support of the 
uplifting tendencies of humanity to a higher plane of 
eurthly labor and a purer and better spiritual life ? 

Thanks to the industrious and economical methods 
of the Bowery missions, while they do not perhaps 
pay large per cent. dividends “on the capital invested,” 
they do pay their “ fixed charges,” and ‘“‘ owe no man 
anything,” save an honest desire in practice as well 
as in precept, to “look up and not down,” and “to 
lend a hand.” 


WHEN GKEEN PEAS ARE PLENTY. 


Freshly picked, promptly prepared and carefully 
cooked green peas are one of the delights of life, at 
this season of the year. The housewife, who can 
have them plucked and podded during the early 
morning hours for dinner the same day, has a mani- 
fest advantage over those who are dependent on the 
flabby kinds that have been transported either by sea 

r by rail, miles and miles away from their places of 
growth, interspersed along the way with rough hand- 
ling, through various grades of climate and dusty 
belongings. Such as these are without appetizing 
or nourishing qualities, and are too often tasteless 
and insipid. 

To have an enjoyable and satisfactory dish of 
green peas, the pods should be washed or rinsed, but 
not the peas when podded. After shelling, the peas 
should be kept in a cool place and covered with a 


moistened cloth, to keep them from the air as much 
as occasion may allow. The boiling should be done 
in salted water, sufficient to cover them well, and 
when tender drained well before turning into a sauce- 
pan for seasoning, in which operation good, sweet 
butter should not be overlooked. Seasoned in a 
saucepan, after a few minutes cooking and a dish fit 
for the gods will be the result. 

Among the many new ways for cooking peas, the 
following has the assurance of one who has tried the 
recipe, as “found in a newspaper,” of being “ very 
nice, indeed :” 

“To cook peas with lettuce, procure a solid head 
of lettuce, remove the outside leaves and cut the 
remainder into ribbons. Put one quart of young peas 
in a saucepan with one small onion cut into halves 
and the prepared lettuce and pour over the whole 
one gill of stock or water. Season with salt and 
pepper and a generous supply of butter. Cover the 
pan and let the contents slowly cook until the peas 
are tender. Beat one egg light and stir into it two 
tablespoonfuls of cream. When the peas are cooked, 
add the egg mixture, remove the onion and serve as 
soon as possible.” 

At the opening of the green pea season, care 
should be taken not to cook too long. The genuine 
green pea flavor is almost entirely lost by overmuch 
cooking, but as the season advances, the danger lies 
with the other extreme. Peas should always be 
cooked and seasoned, according to age and condition 
of fresh or stale peculiarities and propensities. 

— Good Housekeeping. 
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UNADULTERATED HOUSEHOLD SPICE. 
It is a fine thing to be persecuted for righteousness’ sake. 
Every man must decide as to the kind of food his soul 
needs. 


An old-time custom has always in itself something 
venerable. 

The shell-fish and sea-weed that cling to the ship's keel 
are not the ship. 

One reason why we find it so hard to talk of God is that 
we live so far from him. 

We like to fancy ourselves bearing a cross, because it 
enables us to claim the crown. 

When we enter the portals of the church, we take our 
bundle of peculiarities with us. 

If we present a vulnerable point to the foe, we must 
expect him to take advantage of it. 

Every man is constructed upon a different basis, and 
must work and be worked after his kind. 

If we wish to make an impression on hearts, we must 
take hearts when they are open to impression. 

People have a sufficient alacrity in sinning; do not let 
us call that asin which is only a difference of taste. 

We confound incident with essence; and the result is 
harmful. It is wrong, and wrong is always harmful. 

A duty is not to be shirked because it is disagreeable; 
but if it can be made agreeable, by all means make it so. 
—Gail Hamilton. 
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IMMORTALITY. 


Oblivion! but the darkness of the blind! 

It is not real; deed, word, vision, past, 

Are known to God ; and if so known, are cast 

In mold imperishable as His mind. 

Or be they spiritual, and unconfined, 

Still are they in that knowledge self-amass’d— 
Knowledge that is Creation; and must last 
With all things that have ever been combined. 
Nor would I deem the Divine Consciousness 
All from this earth removed, o’er which the dove 
Brooded; for rocks and wooded wilderness 

Are but reflections of things known above ; 

And I would trust that every scene we bless 
With one sweet thought will live, forever, with our love. 


—Edward Wilbur Mason. 
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LIVING ON $10 A WEEK. 


A Good Presentation of an Unusual Circumstance. 


FTER reading an article 
in a late number of 
Goopv HOovusEKEEPING 
entitled, “The Cost of 
Living,” in which the 
writer showed very con- 
clusively that a family 
of six (I believe it was) 
could live comfortably 
on twenty-five dollars 
per week, I was filled 
with a strong desire to 
* write a plain statement 
of how a family of five 
were enabled “to live, 
move and have their being,” on ten dollars per week, 
for three years. Hard, dry facts are seldom inter- 
esting, but I think, perhaps, there are many people 
who have to live on that amount who may profit 
some from our experience. 

To begin with, our family consists of father, mother 
and three children. We were fortunate in securing 
the upper half of a house in the suburbs for which we 
paid five dollars per month rent. The rooms were 
light and airy and looked very cozy when furnished. 
Of course we could boast of no parlor, but our front 
room was so arranged as to be a combination of bed- 
room and sitting room. In these days of folding 
beds and bed lounges, this may be very easily accom- 
plished. A few good pictures on the walls, a window 
graced with thrifty plants, books aud papers on the 
table and shelf and a melodeon, from which we were 
able to evoke sweet sounds, were some of the things 
that contributed to make this a pleasant spot. 

Economy was strictly practiced on all sides. We 
permitted nothing to go to waste. The children 
were taught to pick up and put away, even the most 
trivial thing, because as they said, “we might have 
some use for it.” 

The head of the household had no expensive tastes 


to gratify, being strictly temperate and not addicted 
to the use of tobacco, so that aside from the question 
of clothing, he had few personal expenses. 

We allowed four dollars per week to the grocer and 
two dollars to the butcher, of course it varied a little 
some weeks, but not very much. 

In the summer we used gasoline, two gallons per 
week being sufficient for cooking and laundrying. 
Then it was we took “time by the forelock,” and by 
buying a small load of coal now and then when it 
was cheap, we laid in our winter supply. 

We had the great blessing of health, and unlike 
the family before alluded to, we did not pay a goodly 
proportion of our income to our medical friend. 
Simple sicknesses we always treat ourselves, as any- 
one can with a little experience. We have a small 
medicine chest convenient, to which we have re- 
course quite often, and it is needless to add, that we 
believe ‘‘an ounce of prevention is worth a pound 
of cure.” 

The servant question has never troubled me a 
particle, for the reason that being strong and active 
I prefer to do my own housework, rather than be 
bothered with the constant presence of an outsider 
in our little family circle. 

One advantage we had, although it may not be 
regarded in that light by others, was that we had 
some wealthy relatives, who remembered our exist- 
ence so far as to hand down their dresses to our 
children in a fair state of preservation, and as the 
material was always of the best, they bore remaking. 
Being handy with the needle I was enabled to dress 
my children tastefully with very little expense. One 
good dress a season sufficed for my wants, as I went 
out very seldom. 

For the summer, with some good black lace 
which I had, a frame and a bunch of forget-me- 
nots, I manufactured a little toque, which I wore 
all season and which looked quite as well as if it 
had cost money instead of time. When winter 
came the same frame covered with serge to match 
my dress, ornamented with a black wing, answered 
every purpose. 

Our whole family being musically inclined, the 
little melodeon was a source of never failing pleasure. 
On it were played waltzes, polkas, schottisches and 
even a gallop or two, to which busy flying feet 
kept time. 

It was no unusual thing, of an evening, to see the 
father and eldest girl (who had been taught by both 
parents to dance), “trip the light fantastic,” while 
the mother played one of Strauss’ soul, or rathe! 
soul inspiring compositions. 

When songs were the order of the day, all the 
voices swelled the chorus, even the little two-year- 
old added his shrill treble, so that notwithstanding 
our means would not allow us to attend many 
concerts or the theatre very often, we had simple 
unalloyed pleasure as well as comfort on ten dollars 


per week. 
—C. V. R. 
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Things new and old, and great and small, 
A pleasant word, a thought for all. 


You Called Me, and I Came. 

I heard your dear voice in my dreams, 
’Mid watches of the night, 

When v’er the orange groves the stars 
Shed down their silver light. 

The wind swept by o’er hearts of flowers 
That, dreaming, seem’d to weep, 

Yet like an old refrain I heard 
Your voice at time of sleep. 


I heard the tender songs of old, 
The words you once would say, 
Whose echoes dwell within my soul, 
My dearest love, for aye; 

And as I heard there stole to me 
A message from love’s home, 

O’er sapphire sea and moonlit night, 
A voice that bade me come. 


*Twas not the wind 'mid feathery palms 
That softly spoke to me, 
Twas not the tide on golden sands, 
The ripple of the sea— 
But ‘twas your voice, your voice alone, 
That gently breathed my name, 
You bade me come from far, dear love, 
You called me, and I came.—London Lady. 


++ + + + 


A THERE ARE MANY harmful habits into 
Dangerous which people are unconsciously led, 
Habit. 


and among them is that of coffee eat- 
ing; which, let us hope, is not a very 
common one. Coffee was made to be ground and 
used as a beverage. It is a drink, not an eatable. 
Yet many persons chew the berry. The coffee-eating 
habit is one of the worst to which people can become 
accicted. A well-known physician says it is on the 
increase. This doctor adds: “Coffee, when boiled 
and taken as a beverage, is not only uninjurious, but 
beneficial, unless taken in very great quantity, but 
wien eaten as roasted is productive of a train of ills 
that finally result in complete physical and mental 
prostration. I have had a number of cases of the 
kind, and they are as difficult to cure as those arising 
from the opium habit. The trouble is more preva- 
lent among young girls than anyone else. ‘hey eat 


parched coffee without any definite object, just as 
they eat soapstone slate pencils, with much more 
disastrous results. The coffee-eater becomes weak 
and emaciated, the complexion is muddy and sallow, 
the appetite poor, digestion ruined and nerves all 
unstrung. Coffee will give a few minutes of exhil- 
aration, followed with great weakness. The vic- 


tims nearly die when deprived of the accustomed 
stimulant.” 
+ 
LittLE Bov—The preacher says there is no marryin’ 
in Heaven. 
Little Girl—Of course not. There wouldn’t be enough 
men to go round.—North La Crosse Argus. 
+++ + + 


Woman’s Even so well-defined a matter as that 
Rights. of woman’s rights may be viewed from 
various standpoints. Here is a fresh and 

sparkling declaration from a fearless writer who takes 
her own position regardless of the opinions of her 
“strong-minded sisters”: Woman’s rights! Why, 
the very first right we expect is to be treated better 
than anybody else—better than men treat each other 
as a body, and better by the individual man than he 
treats all other women. I abominate the idea of 
equality and to be mentally slapped on the shoulder 
and told I am “a good fellow.” I shrink from the 
idea of independence and cold, proud isolation with 
my emancipated sister-women, who struggle into their 
own coats unassisted, and get red in the face putting 
on their own skates, and hang on toa strap in the 
street car in the proud consciousness that they are 
independent and the equal of men. I never worry 
myself when a man is on his knees in front of me put- 
ting on my overshoes, as to whether he considers me 
his equal politically or not. It is sufficient satisfac- 
tion for me to see him there. If he hadn’t wanted to 
save me the trouble I suppose he wouldn’t have 
offered. He may even think I am not strong enough 
for such an arduous duty. That wouldn’t hurt my 
feelings either. I have an idea that he likes it better 
to think that I cannot do anything troublesome for 
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myself than to believe that I could get along perfectly 
without him. In fact—here’s heresy for you, oh, ye 
emancipated—I do not in the least mind being de- 
pendent upon men—provided the men are nice 
enough. Let them give us all the so-called rights 
they want to. I shall never get over wanting to get 
behind some man if I see a cow. Let them give usa 
vote if they will. I shall want at least three men to 
go with me to the polls—one to hold my purse, one 
to hold my gloves, and the third to show me how to 
cast my vote. 
+ + + + 

ROLLCAR (to a friend whose footgear is frayed.)—“ I 
thought those were patent leathers.” 

Keefo—‘ They are ; but the patent has expired.”—New 
York Journal. 

IN DISCUSSING THE MATTER of “ In- 
dividual Credits” in an address deliv- 
ered before the National Association 
of Credit Men, at Kansas City, the 
speaker, a prominent New York banker, uttered 
some golden truths which should be impressed 
upon the minds of those people who are careless 
in the matter of payment of obligations to trades- 
men and others. A few sentences, bristling with 
truth, may be quoted: The custom of allowing 
people of means to suit their own convenience 
in making payments has gradually grown until it 
seems to me that a reform should be instituted, and 
they should be taught that the mere fact that they 
are possessors of wealth does not entitle them to 
exceptional privileges, to the detriment of those not 
so fortunately situated. It has been truly said that 
the period covered by the last three years has been 
the “rich man’s panic,” and many of the wealthy 
people have allowed their accounts to run past due. 
The flagrant abuse of credit and confidence at their 
hands should be corrected. They think nothing of 
taking a trip to Europe, or out of town, leaving un- 
settled their accounts with their butcher, grocer and 
tradespeople generally, who fear to bring the least 
pressure to bear upon them, as they usually take the 
greatest offense when asked to meet an obligation 
that may, perhaps, have been long past due. 

This delinquency becomes doubly harmful when 
those in humble circumstances, to whom every dollar 
is a matter of much importance, are the sufferers, 
and the speaker illustrated the point by these in- 
stances: X is a poor dressmaker living in New 
York, who worked for Z, a wealthy woman. Z paid 
X fifty dollars on account, leaving a balance of one 
hundred dollars due her, and shortly afterwards 
sailed for Europe, where she remained for six months. 
In the meantime, X, deprived of the one hundred 
dollars, was unable to meet her rent and other obli- 
gations, and suffered much humiliation and incon- 
venience. When Z returned from Europe, she paid 
X without even an apology for the delay. 

A, a poor seamstress, working for a dollar anda 
half a day, was employed by one of the leaders of 


Justice 
Before 
Generosity. 


New York society, whose name is associated with 
most of the season’s great social functions and chari 
ties. In many ways she was kind to this seamstress, 
sometimes giving her cast-off garments ; but she was 
thoughtlessly unkind about paying her for her ser- 
vices. The rich woman could not understand why 
this servant should demand her wages, and conse- 
quently discharged her. 

M is a well-known physician in Brooklyn. He has 
treated a wealthy family, residing on one of the most 
fashionable avenues in that city; but for a year his 
bills remained unpaid—not even noticed. Finally 
he made an appeal to th: lady cf the house on one 
of his calls. ‘“‘ Doctor, please be patient with me,” 
she said; ‘“‘my husband has given me money for that 
bill three different times, but I used it for shopping, 
and am afraid to tell him. I will try to pay the bill 
little by little, out of my allowance.” Meantime the 
physician is worried about his own bills, because of 
the selfishness of this woman. 

CUSTOMER—So you sell these watches at $2.50 each. 
It must cost that to make them 

Jeweler—It does. 

Customer—Then how do you make any money? 

Jeweler—Repairing them.—Boston Traveller. 

++ + + + 

THERE IS A BASIS of fact for the 
declaration made by a woman herself, 
writing to one of the more influentia! 
daily papers of the central West, that 
as a matter of fact women read more than men—and 
read recklessly. When a man takes up a book to 
read he generally does so with more reason than a 
woman. Having less time than she has at his dis 
posal for recreation he selects more thoughtfully the 
books he will read. His selections may not be either 
as good or wise as hers, but he certainly does not 
read as promiscuously, says a woman in the St. Louis 
Republic. To start out to select a book with the 
feeling of “Oh, just anything to kill the time,” gen 
erally brings one to a piace in the whirl of literature 
that often makes one fairly dizzy. My observations 
from different library corners have led me to finally 
and fully conclude that much literature is sougit 
with simply the killing time idea in mind. Almost 
anything is chosen, and one may expect to end i: 
being entirely wide of the mark when drawing infer- 
ences of character from what one sees library patrons 
reading at the smoothly polished tables of library 
reading rooms, or even the hurriedly selected books 
that are borne off home. 

Peep over the shoulders of a dozen young women 
you may chance to find reading in as many places in 
the libraries, in the street cars, or in the shops and 
offices, and see the manner of books they are reading ; 
then you will know just how wide of the mark your 
guessing may come. You can tell at a glance that 
the most of them are reading each particular book 
more because it has been dubbed “popular” than 
because of any real interest they feel in its particular 
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“style.” Frequently the woman who is reading has 
simply been urged on to doing so because of an un- 
governable curiosity to ‘ .e what it is like.” There 
lurks in many a book a veritable wolf in sheep’s 
clothing; a theory entirely contrary to man’s and 
God’s laws, and yet so cleverly put that it is fasci- 
nating in the extreme. Such books quickly go from 
the big library shelves and from the counters of the 
booksellers’ shops, more’s the pity! A thousand and 
one observations you may make from a library corner 
that are interesting, but this one fact that has lately 
come to me while I “looked on” at present holds a 
great deal of interest for me. All the people who are 
reading “vicious ” books are not—thank fortune—as 
yet vicious, and though such books may still continue 
to come, the woman who wills to pass them by un- 
heeded is still at liberty so to do. 


++ + + 

WEARY WATKINS—“ I don’t want no more sleep again 
for a year.” 

Wandering Willyum—* Wot’s eatin’ you?”’ 

Weary Watkins—* I slep’ las’ night and dreamed I was 


workin’.”"—Chicago Record. 


-~ + + + + 


One A SHOP GIRL in one of the great depart- 
Girl’s ment stores of Chicago thus explains 
Methods. 


how she is able to live in comparative 
comfort, dress neatly and well, and enjoy 
a certain amount of recreation, on her modest salary 
of seven dollars per week. It is through a modest 
and thoughtful economy that she is able to do this, 
yet how many there are, in all cities, who might follow 
her example and in so doing win peace for their own 
consciences and the respect of those with whom they 
come in contact. This is the story, in part, as she 
s it in more extended detail: ‘ By clubbing with 
nm chum I get my share of this room—which, you 
see, is large and light, with an alcove for the bed— 
for sg a month. Until this year I paid the same 
»ount for the tiniest cubby-hole of a room up on the 
ird floor of a boarding house, and it was as cheer- 
ssa way of living as can be imagined—ice cold in 
winter and roasting hot all summer—but by sharing 
expenses in this way and rooming together we both 
do better. We tried getting our own breakfast and 
upper for awhile and lunching at a downtown res- 
iurant, but we were not strong enough to do this in 
idition to our work, and we never had a moment to 
go anywhere. Besides, it was no cheaper in the end, 
so we gave it up. So my room takes $1 every week 
out of my slender $7. Then I pay $3 a week for table 
oard, which is fairly good and includes a lunch to 
take down with me. Car fare is a standing expense 
of sixty cents a week, and forty cents goes for my 
jaurdry, be as careful as I may. My handkerchiefs 
I wash myself, and iron them by spreading them on 
the mirror while still wet, and I wear just as few wash- 
able clothes as possible, but still I rarely get through 
under forty cents a week. Fifteen cents I give in 
church and Sunday school on Sunday and ten cents 


weekly is my subscription to a fund for caring for sick 
and helpless shop girls. Then I lay away twenty-five 
cents every week for what I call my amusement fund, 
and in the summer and spring and fall I frequently 
walk down town and back when it does not rain. All 
I save in this manner, together with an occasional 
nickel subtracted from my laundry, I add to my 
‘recreation fund,’ and out of this money I pay my 
tuition fees at the singing and Delsarte classes. I 
must have recreation of some sort, and I prefer to 
dress more plainly and look after my mind and body 
a little. Of course twenty-five cents a week is not an 
extensive sum, but the classes I attend were specially 
got up for the benefit of girls with low salaries, and 
cost me, each of them, $4 year. Five dollars goes 
for an occasional treat at the theater or opera, church 
concerts and entertainments, and, in summer, a visit 
to Jackson or Lincoln park every other Sunday. 
During my vacations I merely rest in my room or go 
to the parks, but if the weather is fine this spring I 
shall walk to work and back regularly, and treat my- 
self to a week or two at Wildwood, the working girls’ 
summer home. When I get a raise of salary I am 
going to my own home for a visit, but that can’t be 
done on $7 a week.” 

WiFre—lI’'m going to call on the Browns and ask them 
to meet the Joneses here at dinner; and to the Joneses to 
meet the Browns. We owe them both, you know. 

Husband—But I’ve heard they’ve just quarreled, and 
don't speak! 

Wife—I know. They'll refuse, and we needn’t give a 
dinner party at all.—Fun. 

+*~+ + + + 

Schools of IT HAS COME to be recognized by 

Housekeeping. thoughtful students of vital social 

problems that the teaching of house- 
keeping is really one of the vital elements of modern 
education for women. Nota few enterprises in this 
direction have been inaugurated with a greater or less 
degree of success, and one of the New York papers 
gives particulars regarding an attempt of the kind 
being made by the New York Association for Im- 
proving the Condition of the Poor, by means of in- 
struction at its “‘Seaside Homes” at West Coney 
Island. The association has engaged a teacher of 
food economy, specially trained along the lines of 
scientific work in domestic economy by Professor 
Atwater, of Middletown, Ct., who has made studies 
of the chemistry and economy of foods for the United 
States Government, whose writings on the subject 
are familiar to readers of Goop HousEKEEPING. The 
new work has been called the ‘‘ Department of House- 
keeping.” The girls are taken to the butcher’s and 
grocer’s and shown what is the most nutritious and 
most economical food to buy, and how to judge of 
the freshness and wholesomeness of meat, vegetables, 
fruit, etc. Taking the food home, the pupils are next 
shown how to prepare and cook it. One lesson given 
is on the methods of cooking starchy foods. Inci- 
dentally, much housework is taught. The stove must 
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be kept clean (an accomplishment that seems to be 
almost unknown to the girls), pots and pans have to 
be washed, tables set and cleared, and many hints on 
table etiquette are conveyed during meals. Much 
the same work has to be repeated every fortnight to 
a different set of girls. The greatest interest is mani- 
fested. and there is keen competition among them as 
to who can pare potatoes with least waste, and so on. 
It has been decided to offer prizes for the best work 
done by girls in this department. 

HoORTENSE—“ Who do you think was the first woman to 
use powder and paint?”’ 

Van Jay—* Eve.” 

Hortense—* Why do you think it was Eve?” 

Van Jay—‘* She was the first woman.” 


+++ + + 


THE INABILITY of the average mind to 
wrestle successfully with arithmetical prob- 
lems is shown by the confusion which mani- 
fests itself regarding the exact time at which the 
nineteenth century will close and the twentieth 
century begin—a matter of some interest, now that 
the century epoch is so near at hand. The only 
question, of course, is to which division the year 
1900 will belong. Not a few people suppose that it 
opens the twentieth century, the trouble being that 
they confuse the figures “19” with those of the 
years to follow. We have the matter in a nutshell 
by remembering that it takes a full too years for a 
century. The era having begun with the year 1, we 
sould have had a full hundred years at the close of 
the year too, and a full nineteen hundred years, or 
nineteen centuries, at the close of the year 1900—but 
not a day sooner. January 1, 1901, will mark the 
advent of the twentieth century. 


Fin de 
Siecle 


+ + + 


THE MAN (with an only son)\— What kind of scholars 
do vou turn out at this institution? 
Principal—Those who do not study.—Siftings. 


+ + 


The World 
Does [love. 


THE AGITATION in behalf of tem- 
perance and temperate living was 
never so earnest and widespread as at 
the present time ; seeing which, says a contemporary, 
many people take it for granted that intemperance 
was never so rife in the world as now. This notion 
is quite false, however, for statistics and a perusal of 
the social memoirs of a century and more ago abroad 
plainly show that, especially in the brutal phases of 
drinking, there has been almost a transformation. It 
was a proud boast in the days of Gibbon that an 
English gentleman could consume a pint of brandy 
at a single sitting, and in the days of Sheridan, the 
man who could not dispose of his four pints of port 
in an evening was hardly regarded as a “man of 
spirit.” At the famous literary gatherings of the last 
century in London the regular duty of the night 
porter at the clubs was to go the rounds in the early 


hours of morning and “loosen the gentlemen’s neck- 
ties” who were found snoring in various places in 
the apartments. Henry Buckle, the historian of 
English civilization, draws a frightful picture of the 
drunkenness of the masses in the last and previous 
century, such occasions as executions on the public 
squares being attended by disgusting carnivals of 
intoxication. 

The coarseness of drinking habits in Great Britain 
and Ireland, even to-day, shocks the nations of 
Southern Europe; but the people in those northern 
places would not tolerate for a moment the brutal 
drinking habits of the days of Fox and Dr. Johnson. 
Statistics evidence that intemperance has diminished 
in England nearly forty per cent., as compared with 
earlier periods. One of the court cronies of the 
Great Elector of Prussia, as related by Carlyle, chose 
to be buried publicly in a gin puncheon, as a mark of 
his devotion to ardent spirits, and the ceremony was 
not in the least shocking to public sentiment. An 
excessive drinker like those of other days is now de- 
cidedly a marked man in more senses than one, and 
the amount of toleration accorded him in society is 
at a low notch. Whatever suppression may have 
done to decrease drunkenness, the chief instrumen- 
tality has been general refinement and a higher moral 
sense in the community, silent forces that belie the 
forebodings of the pessimist. 

CORNISH miners believe that it is unlucky to whistle 


underground. 
++ + + + 


Renovating WHATEVER TENDS to preserve the re: 
Cloth spectable lifetime and creditable ap- 
Garments. pearance of any article is a matter of 


true economy, and no pains which may 
be required in the process should be counted burden 
some or vexatious. Clothing will often present a 
somewhat shiny or soiled appearance before it is 
much worn, and long before the thrifty and careful 
housewife feels that she could discard certain gar 
ments she is conscious of their need of renovation. 
A scientific magazine publishes a method of cleansing 
cloth clothing which is so simple that all can avail 
themselves of it. An old vest, coat or pair of trousers 
that needs to be cleaned should first be carefully and 
thoroughly brushed, then plunged into strong warm 
soapsuds, and soused up and down thoroughly and 
vigorously. If there are any especially soiled spots 
they should be rubbed with the hands. If once put- 
ting into the suds is insufficient the garment can be 
put through a second tub of suds. ‘lhen it is to be 
rinsed through several waters and hung up on the 
line to dry. When nearly dry take it down, roll it up 
and leave it lying for an hour before pressing it. An 
old cotton cloth is laid on the outside of the garment 
before it is ironed and the iron passed over that unt! 
the wrinkles disappear. One must be careful to stop 
pressing before the steam ceases to rise, else the gar- 
ment will present a shiny appearance, for while the 
steam rises it brings up the nap with it. If there are 
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any obstinate wrinkles or shiny places lay a wet cloth 
over them and press the hot iron over those especial 
spots until they are smooth or satisfactory. 

When preparing to cleanse any garment an espe- 
cial suds should be made for that purpose, as in any 
suds that has been previously used there might be 
particles of lint or soil left in the water. Broadcloth, 
cassimere and other cloth garments may be renovated 
thus, time and again, with satisfactory results. A 
combination of pure coffee and ammonia in propor- 
tions of one dessertspoonful of the latter to a strained 
cupful of the former is an excellent renovator for 
shiny black goods. The ammonia is to be added to 
the coffee and the mixture allowed to stand over 
night, and then applied with a sponge to the carefully 
dusted and brushed garment. After the material is 
thoroughly sponged it should be rubbed with a dry 
woolen cloth. Coffee is also an excellent cleanser 
of ribbons, and gives them the stiffness and 
freshness of new material. Oxalic acid (which is a 
deadly poison), it is claimed, will remove iron rust 
from all white goods; this is effected by applying the 
acid to the rust spots after they have been wet with 
pure water. A solution of chloride of lime will 
whiten cotton goods or underwear which through 
imperfect washing or lying unused have become yel- 
low. The chloride of lime is to be dissolved in hot 
water, then strained and diluted until it is not very 
strong. The articles to be whitened should be 
allowed to lie in the diluted solution for a few hours. 
[he same treatment will remove mildew. 

SMART W1FE—Don't worry, George. I wrote an article 
for the paper to-day showing how to get up a family din- 
ner for one dollar, and I took it around, and the editor 
gave me a dollar. 

Husband—That’s a rare piece of good luck. What are 
you going to do with the dollar? 

Wife—I’m going to try that recipe myself, and see 
if it will work —New York Weekly. 

++ + 

Wedding OF COURSE NO wedding would be much 
Presents. of anything without an array of elegant 

presents ; but it sometimes happens that 
what is given is of absolutely no use to the recipients, 
and here is some interesting newspaper advice as to 
what to do in such cases: What to do with old silver 
wedding presents is often a puzzling question, where 
ihe recipient has been generously remembered by 
her friends, and the various articles have gone out of 
date, and are comparatively useless. Certain periods, 
too, have been marked by very ugly and inartistic 
silver; the huge épergnes and burnished and en- 
graved specimens of twenty-five years ago are veri- 
table white elephants to their possessors, who often 
long to be rid of their care, and to have the intrinsic 
value of the silver instead. A certain sentiment of 
association and consideration for the donor prevents 
them from selling or exchanging what was chosen and 
given by friends, many of whom are dead and gone. 
Directly after this unfortunate period of the épergne, 


the ‘ Kirke silver” from Baltimore came into fashion. 
This, happily for the brides of that date, was charm- 
ingly pretty, was covered with quaint designs in 
repoussé work, small flowers, leaves and butterflies 
after designs by Benvenuto Cellini—all good in its 
way and worthy of being kept for future descendants. 
Next came the Queen Anne revival, with its pretty 
fluted effects and black handles; and finally the 
present eclectic fashion, which is best of all, of select- 
ing what is most beautiful of all ages, both old and new. 

Ata luncheon the other day a discussion arose as to 
what should be done with superfluous silver which 
had been presented as gifts. The expense of storage, 
the temptation to burglars and servants, etc., were 
all reviewed. It was the general opinion that the 
original donors would far rather that the recipients 
would exchange what was worse than useless for some 
pretty modern necessity that would be in constant 
use and beloved by its possessor. One lady present 
confessed to having disposed of much of her care by 
having her own name erased from various articles 
and having them remarked for wedding presents to 
others. Another, who felt bound to keep what had 
been so kindly given, and who did not wish to be 
burdened with its care, had a wooden panel secretly 
taken out near the staircase, and the silver stowed in 
the cavity, which was then resealed. The silver had 
remained there for ten years unmolested. 


++ + + + 


“ T HOPE you did not give that tramp any money to buy 
whiskey ? ” 

“No, indeed! Yesterday I gave him a nickel to buy 
postal cards to send to his sick sister and to-day he came 
back for a nicke! to buy some ink.”—Louisville Courier- 
Journal. 


+++ + + 
The Eye WHO CAN EXPLAIN or fathom the 
oi a wondrous instinct of the child? Lying in 
Child. — the arms of its nurse, in its carriage or 


elsewhere, its large, round, wondering 
eyes roam over a sea of faces, till suddenly its 
features break into a sweet smile, a baby laugh 
dances in its eyes, perhaps the tiny hands are 
extended and the little body gives a bound, as though 
it would throw itself through space. What has 
happened ? It has recognized a friend—nothing more, 
andnoless. It makes no mistake. Wiser, perchance, 
in that moment of inexperienced helplessness than it 
will be years afterward, when the world and its in 
mates have been studied in the light of instruction 
and experience, its love-offering is seldom if ever 
mistakenly presented. By what power is this child- 
love directed? By what subtle influence does it see 
and know what in after years it may strive in vain to 
discern ? 
¢ 
A PERSON suffering with boils should eschew pastry, 
gravies, and every kind of meat, excepting lean mutton, 
The boils may be brought to a head by using a warm 
poultice of camomile flowers, or boiled white lily root, by 
fermentation with hot water, or by stimulating plasters. 
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**The Bearing and the Training of the Child is Woman’s Wisdom.’’— Jennyson. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
“DIRTY FACE.”’ 
Darling little ** Dirty Face” 
Playing all the day ; 
Can I have the heart of grace 


>” 


E’en to say him “ Nay? 
When he peeps in, at the door 

With his cheeks aglow— 
“Mamma, please, just one cake more— 


They're so good—you know ?” 


Tho’ I feel it’s very true, 
He has had his share— 

“ Dirty-Face ” has eyes so blue 
And such curly hair !— 


While beneath their coat of dirt, 
Dimples riot run; 
Think ycu, one more cake will hurt: 
( He’s our only son!) 
—Lena S. Thompson. 
+++ + + 


AT BREAKFAST. 


However dear and lovable mamma is, however good 
the breakfast, the meal is not complete to the chil- 
dren so long as the father’s chair is vacant. Instinct- 
ively, and perhaps unconsciously, every little one (to 
say nothing of mamma) suffers some strain of expect- 
ancy till the father comes. He is their king, they love 
him, they worship him in their childfeelings. Allthat 
they are interested in they would like to submit to 
him in one way or another, and they, being children. 
are more keenly alive then than at any other meal of 
the day. When at last the great man’s step is heard, 
all this sentiment among his pretty brood rushes to- 
ward him. They may not speak; they may be too 
well trained to do so, or too shy. The feeling is 
there, and how heavy a price the father pays who 
chills it with his entrance, who comes, not only late, 
but absorbed in himself, makes everybody wait upon 
him in haste, dispatches his orders for the day be- 
tween mouthfuls, and rushes off to his office with a 
hasty kiss all around. The wife may have schooled 
herself till she does not mind, and the children may 
not comprehend for years what giving and taking of 
happiness they might have realized in that morning 


hour. But whether they know it or not, their expect- 
ancy and affection are cooled a little more each day. 
The minds also have less to say, as they learn that 
they are not to be heard, but each one will have its 
awakening some day. And the father must be the 
loser in their respect, their admiration and their con- 
fidence, and he deserves to lose these precious things 
in inverse proportion to all he can possibly get out of 
that extra twenty minutes in bed.—Congregationalist. 
+ + + + 
THE MODEL WIFE. 

She looketh well to the ways of her household.— Proverbs xxxi 27 

The elements going to make up a model wife are 
usually quite as important to be found in the model 
husband, and first let us say that the model wife 
makes herself an interested partner in all the affairs 
of the husband. Not to be supported, but to support, 
in every laudable way by sympathy, commendation, 
and real and manifest interest should be the constant 
aim of the wife. 

The model wife should have larger faith in the 
husband, magnify, instead of minify his ability, his 
good qualities. Let him feel constantly that, what- 
ever the world may say of him or disbelieve in him, 
the wife at least has large faith in his ability and dis- 
position to succeed. The model wife will try to make 
the home the best and brightest place on the earth 
for the husband. The home may be humble, but it 
can be clean and bright with the light of love. The 
wife should study the art of home making, which 
enables the husbandtosay: ‘“ Home is always where 
my wife is.” 

The model wife makes herseif an intelligent com- 
panion of her husband. She sets out to know some- 
thing of the husband’s daily work, mechanical or 
professional, and studies to comprehend somewhat 
the scope of thought upon which his mind is, for the 
most part, severely bent. The wife of the newspaper 
man learns something of newspaper making ; of the 
merchant, something of the store ; of the mechanic, 
somethinz of machinery; of the lawyer, something 
of law, thus making herself an intelligent companion 
of her husband. 

The model wife studies to make herself attractive 
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to her husband ; especially does she do this quite as 
much after marriage. 

Many a wife wasa perfect butterfly before marriage, 
who, through neglect of her personal attire, becomes 
quite uncomely, not to say r2pulsive after marriage. 
The model wife always puts on her company attire 
for her husband. She never allows herself to talk to 
thers of the frailties of her husband. That the 
husband has frailties, makes mistakes, comes short 
of the highest ideal, will doubtless be quite apparent 
to all; it is not necessary nor best that the wife 
should go peddling them along the street or among 
the neighbors. 

The model wife will always avoid the habit or 
spirit of fault finding. Probably there will be enough 
to criticise, faults plenty if you look for them, but it 
rarely pays to dwell upon them or make them to ap- 
pear prominent in the home life. Better to forget and 

rgive. The model wife is a Christian wife. She 
has come to love God, the giver of all good, and she 
desires and tries to follow Jesus Christ, His Son, the 

ghest model of human life. She is richly possessed 
f the spirit of charity and she lives or tries to so 
ive. that she can take her husband along to Heaven. 
—Rev. Dr. Thorpe. 
+++ + + 


THE BABY. 


Like a tiny glint of light piercing through the dusty gloom 
ymes her little laughing face through the shadows of my 
room. 


\nd my pen forgets its way as it hears her patt’ring tread, 
While her prattling treble tones chase the thoughts from out 
my head. 


She is queen and I her slave, oie who loves her and obeys, 
For she rules her world of home with imperious baby ways. 


In she dances, calls me “ Dear!” turns the pages of my books; 
Throws herself upon my knee, takes my pen with laughing 
looks. 


Makes disorder reign supreme, turns my papers upside down, 
l)raws me Cabalistic signs, safe from fear of any frown. 


rumbles all my verses up, pleased to hear the crackling sound, 
Makes them into bails and then—flings them all upon the 
ground. 


\denly she flits away, leaving me alone again 
With a warmth about my heart, and a brighter, clearer brain. 
i although the thoughts return that her coming drove 
away, 
The remembrance of her laugh lingers with me through the 
day. 


\nd it chances, as I write, I may take a crumpled sheet, 
the which, God knoweth why! read my fancies twice as 
sweet. 


—Victor Hugo. 
++ + 


PUNISHMENT OF CHILDREN. 


A tact and ingenuity is much more effectual 
than punishment in many cases, and a great saving 
of temper. There are times no doubt in every family 
when a fault and its consequences must be empha- 
sized by some sort of punishment. But don’t point 
your moral with a slipper. Let the punishment come 


as nearly as possible in a line with the fault. Make 
it a logical consequence, not an arbitrary act, for 
these little people reason quite as clearly as we do 
from cause to effect, and appreciate quite as readily 
the force of a striking argument. After all, it is 
not rules and regulations, although they may be of 
the best, which develop the character of the child; 
it is the mental and moral atmosphere in which he 
lives. To rule one’s household wisely is not an art 
that comes by intuition, it demands serious thought 
and our best energies.—House and Home. 


~ + + + + 
DON’T OVER-SOOTHE THE BABY. 


When an infant cries, it is to express dissatisfac- 
tion with something beyond its control. This may 
be a colic, or a pin, or an exaggerated covering, or a 
fit of the blues, or, in some cases real up-and-down 
hatefulness and savagery. 

The disposition too often with young mothers, is to 
stop the crying, rather than to remove the cause of 
it. Instead of studying how to render the babe more 
comfortable, they really make it more uncomfortable 
by their herculean efforts to soothe it. If they can 
only hush the poor little thing, and induce it to suffer 
in silence, they are satisfied. 

Unless crying from pure spite, it is best to let a 
baby keep on complaining till his trouble is over. It 
is a little hard on the nerves of those who hear him, 
but it relieves the tot wonderfully and often does bim 
permanent good. He will sleep all the better after 
his little song of lamentation is over, especially if he 
has not been jolted, jounced, squeezed, trotted, 
stuffed and scolded till he does not know whether he 
is a member of the human race or a troublesome 
article of furniture. 

+~ + + + + 


THE SOUND OF LITTLE FEET. 


I listened in the morning 
For the sound of the little feet 

That pattered along in the sunshine 
Over the quiet street ; 

For the tones of the sweet voice singing 
Some quaint lov’d strain of old, 

As I saw the wee hands full of flowers 
And the sunny head crown’d with gold. 


I watch’d when the noo” was over, 
And the clock in the tow'r struck four, 
As the children came slowly homeward, 
The hours of schooltime o’er ; 
And I heard ’mid the ripple of voices, 
The one that my heart lov’d best, 
And I saw a smile like a su: beam 
Stray’d out of the glowing west. 


And now, in the hush of gloaming, 
I watch and [ list again ; 
But the little feet come no longer, 
No more do [ hear that strain; 
For the flow’rs and the tir’d little child-heart 
Are hushed into slumber sweet, 
Tho’ I know that in Heaven the angels 
Hear the sound of the Jittle feet. 
— Unidentified. 
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Songs of the Home inthe Home, Sermons in Stones, and Good In 


THY WILL BE DONE! 
We see not, know not; all our way 
Is night—with Thee alone is day. 
From out the torrent’s troubled drift, 
Above the storm our prayers we lift, 
Thy will be done! 


The flesh may fail, the heart may faint, 
But who are we to make complaint, 
Or dare to plead, in times like these, 
The weakness of our love of ease? 
Thy will be done! 
We take with solemn thankfulness 
Our burdens up, nor ask it less, 
And count it joy that even we 
May suffer, serve, or wait for thee, 
Whose will be done! 
Though dim as yet in tint and line 
We trace thy picture’s wise design, 
And thank thee that our age supplies 
Its dark relief of sacrifice. 
Thy will be done! 
If for the age to come this hour 
Of trial hath vicarious power, 
And blest by thee, our present pain 
Be Liberty’s eterna) gain, 
Thy will be done! 
Strike, thou the Master, we thy keys, 
The anthem of the destinies! 
The minor of thy loftier strain, 
Our hearts shall breathe the old refrain, 
Thy will be done! 


— Whittier. 
+> + + + 


THE WORD OF GOD. 

If we desire to know the use that God makes of 
literature, we have only to study the moral effect 
of the Bible upon civilization, not the effect of por- 
tions here and there, but the general effect of the 
whole book upon the thought and life of the world. 
It is no exaggeration to say that modern progress is 
indicated by the use made of the Bible by the com- 
mon people, and it is impossible to gauge the influ- 
ence of Tyndale and Luther upon the civilization of 
modern Europe. The bright spots upon the map of 
the world are where the Bible is the common prop- 
erty of the people, and the black spots are to 
be found wherever its use is denied or restricted. 
Any observant traveler may see the difference be- 


tween a free Bible and no Bible as he passes fron 
one country to another in Europe, or even from on 
part of the same country to another. It has bee: 
pointed out more than once that the difference 
between England, with her civil and relig‘ous libert 
and ample security for life and property, and Rus 
sia, the home of tyranny and oppression between 
America, built upon the Bible, and the vast continent 
south of the Isthmus of Panama, is the difference 
between a populace reared upon an open Bible, an 
a mass of ignorant people to whom the Bible is 
unknown. 

It is therefore obvious that a knowledge of 
Scriptures is incumbent upon all who seek the stu 
of character and desire a high degree of social 
religious culture. It is a book, or rather a collect 
of books, which deserves to be read with reverent 
and studious purpose. Most people hear devotional 
extracts from it Sunday after Sunday, and not a 
few think they have accomplished a great thing 
when they have read it through and through repeat 
edly ; but comparatively few take pains to read 
critically and carefully, with all the aids to a right 
understanding of it which biblical learning furnishes, 
and with the object, not only of appreciating 
literary merits, which are considerable, but of findi 
what the spirit of the living God had to say to ma 
kind through the lips of the most devout and religiou 
people in the world. It is not a book to be read 
perfunctorily, or to be interpreted by persons 
qualified to elicit its lessons, or utterly ignorant of its 
history, its character, and its contents. * 

Is it not better to discard these false theories, and 
form a just and appreciative opinion of the Bi! 
apon a scholarly and discriminating study of its cor 
tents? Is it not time that we read the Bible to find 
out what it really teaches, and no. to confirm 
theological proclivities or buttress our sectarian p 
possessions? We are in possession of a book whi 
illustrates, as no other literature does, the character 
and providence and purpose of the Eternal. 
singularly rich in all the elements which enter into 
faith and morals and religion. It contains from frst 
to last the most complete and adequate revelation of 
God’s thought and will, the rarest personal and his- 
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torical illustrations of human greatness and progress, 
the best ideal of life and duty, the most comforting 
and consoling hopes and promises for the sick and 
the afflicted. No book stands in less need of ex- 
traneous props and supports. It is great in itself, 


and unrivaled in its influence and power.—Rev. John 
Cuckson, in “ Faith and Fellowship.” 


+++ + + 
“COME UNTO ME.” 
Oft when the tide of life runs low, 
And brain and soul are sick with doubt, 
And life seems full of grief and woe, 
And mocking devils jeer and flout, 
I turn unto my Lord in prayer; 
I know His strength than mine is best, 
And lo! A sweet voice thrills the air— 
“Come unto Me, ye weary laden, 
And I will give you rest.” 
Sometimes the night is very dark, 
The way is rough and wounds my feet, 
And life lies stretched out wan and stark, 
The winds blow fierce and falls the sleet; 
I fear, and fearing fain would fall, 
Beneath the shadows dire distressed, 
But that I hear my Saviour call— 
“Come unto Me, ye weary laden, 
And I will give you rest.” 
And often when the waters roll 
And surge and foam around me here, 
And threaten to engulf my soul, 
Roaring and rolling swift and near, 
My strongest efforts seem in vain. 
How can I ’scape, so hard oppressed? 
And then I hear that voice again— 
“Come unto Me, ye weary laden, 
And I will give you rest.” 


Some days my burden bears me down, 

I cannot see the far-off skies, 
The grim, gray cross obscures the crown, 

And in my heart hope faints and dies, 
But leaps to life, when, sweet and low, 

With love and mercy full expressed, 
These words across the silence go— 

“ Come unto Me, ye weary laden, 

And I will give you rest.” 
Yea, Lord, I come to Thee in all 

The evils that afilict my day, 
And at Thy feet repentant fall. 

For doubts that daunt and fears that slay 
Give unto me, O give me more, 

The strength to bear, the longing best, 
Extend Thy shield my face before, 

For I indeed am weary laden, 

And come to Thee for rest ! 

—Florida Times-Union. 
+ + 


A CHILD OF THE LIVING GOD. 

The birth-hour of the religion of Jesus was that in 
which he began to declare forgiveness to the outcast 
and good tidings to the poor. But the birth-hour of 
Christianity, as the worship of Jesus, was that in 


which Mary Magdalene saw her master as risen and 
eternally living. 


The impulse which caught up and gave wings to 
his work just when it seemed crushed came from the 


Christianity was a woman who had been a sinner, 
and was forgiven because she loved much. The 
faith that sent the disciples forth to conquer the 
world was the faith that their Lord was not dead 
but living, not a memory but a perpetual presence. 
That conviction first flashed into the heart of Mary. 
It was born of a love stronger than death, the 
love of a rescued soul for its Saviour. It sprang 
up in a mind simple as a child’s, incapable of dis- 
tinguishing between what it felt and what it saw, 
between its own yearning or instinct and the actu- 
alities of the outward world. It took bodily form 
under a glow of exhalation that knew not itself, 
whether in the body or out of the body. It crystal- 
lized instantly into a story of outward fact. It com- 
municated itself by sympathetic intensity to other 
loving and credulous hearts. They too saw the 
heavenly vision. Its acceptance as a reality became 
the cornerstone of the new society. About it grew 
up, in ever increasing fullness and definiteness of 

outline, a whole supernal world of celestial person- 

alities. But the initial fact was the heart’s convic- 

tion—Jesus lives! Our friend and master is not in 

the grave, nor in the cold underworld ; he is the child 

of the living God, and he draws us towards him in 

that divine and eternal life.—George S. Merriam in 

the Chief End of Man. 


+++ + 
THE DAILY LIFE. 


What a vast proportion of our lives is spent in 
anxious and useless forebodings concerning the 
future—either our own or that of our dear ones! 
Present joys, present blessings slip by, and we miss 
half their sweet flavor, and all for want of faith in 
Him who provides for the tiniest insect in the sun- 
beam. O when shall we learn the sweet trust in God 
that our little children teach us every day by their con- 
fiding faith in us—we who are so mutable, so faulty, 
so irritable, so unjust, and He who is so watchful, so 
pitiful, so loving, so forgiving? Why cannot we, 
slipping our hand into his each day, walk trustingly 
over that day’s appointed path, thorny or flowery. 
crooked or straight, knowing that evening will bring 
us sleep, peace, and home ?—Phillips Brooks. 

++ + + 
WHAT TO READ. 

If you are down with the blues, read the twenty- 
seventh Psalm. 

If there is a chilly sensation about the heart, read 
the third chapter of Revelation. 

If you don’t know where to look for the month’s 
rent, read the thirty-seventh Psalm. 

If you feel lonesome and unprotected, read the 
ninety-first Psalm. 

If people pelt you with hard words, read the fif- 
teenth chapter of John. 

If you are all out of sorts, read the twelfth chapter 
of Hebrews.—Bible Reaper. 
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THE DIET AND DICTIONARY OF SALADS. 
Two Hundred Years Ago and More. 


N the “ English Housewife,” published in 1675, and 
containing “the inward and outward vertues 
which ought to be in a compleat woman,” we 

find that “she must have a perfect skill and knowl- 
edge in cookery, else she will but half perform her 
vow; for she may live and obey, but she cannot 
cherish, serve and help with that true duty which is 
ever expected.” Asa first principle of cookery, she 
“must know all herbs, whether they be for the pot, 
for sallets, for sauces, for servings; which skill of 
knowledge of the herbs she must get by her own 
labor and experience, and not by any relation which 
would be much too tedious ; and for the use of them 
she shall see it in the composition of dishes and 
meat hereafter following.” 


SIMPLE SALLET. 


First then to speak of sallets, there be some simple, 
some compounded, some only to furnish out the 
table, and some both for use and adornation: Your 
simple sallets are chibols (young onions) pilled, 
washt cleane and half of the green tops cut clean 
away, and so served on a fruit dish, or chives, scal- 
lions (leeks from Ascalon brought first by Phcenician 
traders to Britain) rhadish roots, boyled carrets, 
skirrets and turnips with such like served up simply ; 
also all young lettuce, purslane and divers other herbs 
which may be served simply with a little verjuice 
(crab apple vinegar), sallet oyl and sugar, so is cam- 
phire, bean-cods, sparagus and cucumbers, with a 
world of others to tedious to nominate. 


COMPOUND SALLET. 


Your compound sallets are, first, the young buds 
and knots of all manner of wholesome herbs at their 
first springing, as red sage, mint, lettuce, violets, 
marigolds, spinage and many other, mixed together 
and then served up to the table with vinegar, sallet 
oyl and sugar. 

Then follow marvelously profuse recipes for sallets 
of pickled flowers and dried and fresh fruits and 
their elaborate arrangement in patterns for the adorn- 
ment of the table—excellent “‘boyled” sallets, the 


making of strange sallets in which yellow, blew and 
red flowers retain their colors, and doubly interesting 
to us as examples of the spelling and phraseology of 


two centuries ago. For we must not forget that sal, 
salt, is the root of our word, the Saxon sallets being 
salted things, salada being Italian and Spanish for 
the same. 


SHAKESPEARE’S ALLUSIONS. 


In poetry and prose the salad is used as an emblem 
of freshness and greenness. Cleopatra says :— 


My salad days 
When I was green in judgment, cool in blood. 


Hamlet in his speech to the players :— 


I remember there were no sallets in the lines to make them 
scurvy. 

In King Henry VI Cade says: ** Wherefore on 
brick wall I climbed into this garden to see if I ca 
eat grass, or pick a sallet another while, which is no: 
amiss to cool man’s stomach this hot weather. A: 

I think, this word sallet was born to do me good; f 
many a time, but for sallet, my brain-pan had been 
cleft with a brown bill; and many a time, when 
have been dry and bravely marching, it hath served 
me instead of a quart-pot to drink on, and now the 
word sallet must serve me to feed on.” 

In “ All’s Well That Ends Well” we have the « 
versation between Lafeu and the clown :— 

Lafeu—’T was a good lady, ’twas a good lady; \ 
may pick a thousand salads ere we light on such 
other herb. 

Clown—Indeed, sir, she was the sweet marjoram 
the salad, or rather the herb of grace. 

Lafeu—They are not salad-herbs, you knave, t 
are nose-herbs. 

Clown—I am no great Nebuchadnezzar, sir; | 
have not much skill in grass. 


JOHN EVELYN’S “ ACETARIA.” 

A century later we find salads bore such an im; 
tant place that John Evelyn, of diary fame, having 
carried the principles of his work, “ Sylva,” int 
practice by planting the country side of Wootton 
Deepdene in Surrey with magnificent trees, for 
which Englishmen are still grateful to him, de\ 
the mental energies of his closing life to the prod: 
tion of “ Acetaria, a Discourse of Sallets,” dedicated 
to Lord Chancellor Somers. Distinguishing between 
“ olera,” vegetables for the pot, which should never 
be eaten raw, and “acetaria,” those which should 
never be boiled, he succeeded in impressing on t! 
nation the fact that a true salad must neve! 
cooked. 

Until Evelyn’s book appeared, royalty and ari- 
racy in England had favored boiled salads as more 
wholesome and nutritious. But, owing to their 
greater choice of animal foods, the wealthy land 
owners did not require raw salads as medicine, 
whereas, the Engiish working classes and poor, accus 
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tomed to a salted fish and flesh diet during the long 
winter season, eagerly searched every hedge row and 
meadow in spring for the dandelion, nettle fennel, 
borage, bugloss, wild sage and pepper grass, and 
-yen devoured the poetic wild thyme, oxslips, violets, 
-owslips and primroses. 
lo John Evelyn, too, is due the discredit of the 
uit salad in England, now being welcomed back 
rom our own land as a pleasing adjunct to cold meat 
1d game in London clubs. Strange to tell, man- 
es and other acid fruits, boiled and hotly spiced, 
ve been freely imported as Chutneys from eastern 
inds into England for many years, so that if the 
jiled vegetable salads of former days gave place to 
- raw, the raw fruits were thus dethroned in favor 
f the boiled and spiced. 


ANCIENT AND MODERN RECIPES. 


\ Salat” of the 14th century: “‘ Take psel, sawge, 
rarlee, chibol (young onions), oynens, leek, borage, 
myn't, poneet, fenel and ton tressis (cresses), rew, 

semarye, purslarye, lane and waische hem clene, 
pike hem pluk he small wip phn (thine) hand and 
myng hem wel with rawe oile, lay on vynegr and 
salt and sue it forth.” In fruit salads of this period 
fresh chyryse (cherries) bore a most important place 
amidst dried dates and figs from the East. 

Salade de legumes: This salad of cold cooked 
vegetables, always on hand in French restaurants is 
made as follows: Take four ounces of carrots, cut 
squares of a quarter of an inch; three ounces of 

ips, four ounces of small green asparagus, four 


ounces of pea, four ounces French beans. Boil each 
vegetable separately in water with teaspoonful of 
salt, strain through cloth and cool. Place beans in 
m of salad bowl; arrange others in heaps 
around, first carrots, then peas, turnips, asparagus, 


so as to alternate colors. Place remainder of peas 
and asparagus in center and sprinkle with spoonful 
hopped ravigote (fresh tarragon, chervil, parsley 
and chives). Serve with oil in vinegar apart. 

A Japanese salad: Cutthe tubers of the Slachys 
uberifera” in two, either raw or boiled for five min- 
utes, mixed with small discs of boiled beet and raw 
celery, and eat it with oil and vinegar. 

A winter salad: Boiled harlcot beans (cold), gar- 
hed with slices of beet root or carrot (boiled) and 
canne !omato, with oil and vinegar. 


SYDNEY SMITH’S RECIPE. 


wo large potatoes, passed through kitchen sieve, 
Smoothness and softness to the salad give; 

‘* mordent mustard add a single spoon— 
Distrust the condiment that bites too soon; 
But deem it not, thou man of herbs, a fault 
Co add a double quantity of salt. 

Four times the spoon with oil of Lucca crown 
\nd twice with vinegar procured trom town. 
True flavor needs it, and your poet begs 
The pounded yellow of two well-boiled eggs. 
Let onion atoms lurk within the bow], 

\nd scarce suspected, animate the whole. 


And, lastly, on the flavored compound toss 
A magic spounful of anchovy sauce. 

O, great and glorious, O, herbaceous meat ! 
’Twould tempt the dying anchorite to eat. 
Back to the world he'd turn his weary soul 
And plunge his fingers in the salad bowl. 


SALAD SAYINGS. 


Content the stomach and the stomach will con- 


tent you. 
A good salad is a prolog to a bad supper. 
A fool can pick a sallet as well as a wiser man. 
Four persons are wanted to make a good salad, a 
spendthnift for oil, a miser for vinegar, a counselor 


for salt and a mad man to stir all up.—Spanish 
Proverb. 


Beware of saladis, grene metis and of frutes rawe, 

For vey make many a man have a feeble mawe; 

Therfore, of suche fresche lustes set not an hawe. 

For such wantoun appetites are not worth a strawe. 
—Boke of Nurture. 


Beware of greene sallettes and rawe fruytes, for 
they wyll make your sourayne seke.—The Boke of 
Kervynge (Carving). 

Leaves of musk roses, eaten in the morning in 
manner of a sallad, with oyle, vinegar and pepper, 
be goode for the stomach.—Gerarde. 


Tell me why lettuse which our grandsires first did eate 
Is now of late become to be the last of meate. 


— Gerarde’s “Herbal.” 


Eat lettuce first in order to stir up appetite, and 
after supper to keep away drunkenness.—Roman. 

We remember the fish, which we did eat in Egypt 
freely ; the cucumbers, and the melons, and the leeks, 
and the onions, and the garlic. But now our soul is 
dried away ; there is nothing at all, beside this manna, 
before our eyes.—Numbers xi: 5 and 6. 

A salad is an inseparable companion of the roast. 
—French. 

The American devours, the Englishman eats, the 
Frenchman dines and says: ‘“ Every man thinks he 
can prepare a salad.’’—French. 

Cucumber pottage, thickened with oatmeal, is good 
remedie for personnes afflycted with flegme and 
copper-faces red and shining fierie noses (as red as 
red roses) with pimples, pumples, rubies and such 
like precious faces.—Gerarde. 


The juice of leeks who fondly sips, 
To kiss the fair must close his lips. 
—Martial. 


Who does not drink after salad is in danger of 
being sick. 

Salata insalata no e sanata—‘a salad unsalted is 
not salubrious.”—Italian Proverb. 

Beauty’s lips, like to the rosy pips of pomegranate 
in summer.— Arabian. 

Peel and prepare your cucumber, and then throw 
it out at the window.—Dr. Samuel Johnson. 
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Livinc Room, AFTER THE Pus- 
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LICATIONS OF THE DAY HAve BEEN READ AND RELEGATED 
TO THE CATCH-ALL CLOSET. 
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Domestic Training Schools. 


The New York Household Economic Association 
recently held its first annual meeting, when one of the 
chief aims of the association was announced to be the 
training of domestic servants, with the speedy estab- 
lishment of schools for that purpose. Such schools 
should have been opened long ago, but in these days, 
when women attend to everything save their house- 
holds, the need is most imperative. It is impossible 
for an ignorant housekeeper to make an accomplished 
servant. ‘The only remedy, then, for inadequacy in 
the kitchen is to educate the maid, and let the mis- 
tress go. The members of the New York organiza- 
tion do not say this exactly, but the domestic who 
really wishes to perfect herself in the science of 
housekeeping and all its branches will gladly enter 
schoois and learn. There are training schools for 
nurses; why, then, should not the general servant, 
the priceless good cook, the deft-handed parlor maid, 
be equally privileged to acquire her training in a 
school, rather than haphazard in many different situ- 
ations? If the capitalists would help a bit, and bene- 
factors of mankind would but leave funds in their 
wills for the establishment of such training schools, 
the outlook for the world’s domestic peace and hap- 
piness would be a good deal brighter than it is just 
at present. Cooking classes are admirable, but they 
do not cover the whole ground.—Boston Herald. 


Keeping Food in Summer. 


Charcoal is of great value in keeping ice chests, 
store rooms, and food sweet. Place a shallow dish 
of fine charcoal in the ice chest. In milk rooms and 
other rooms where food is kept set dishes of charcoal. 
If poultry or birds are to be hung in a cool place for 
a few days remove the internal organs, and partially 
fill the body with charcoal. Now, wrap the birds in 
paper and hang up. If the outside of the poultry is 
rubbed with black pepper it will be still further pro- 
tected from flies. Small birds, livers, kidneys, sweet- 
breads, etc., may be wrapped in paraffine paper, and 
then be buried in a bed of charcoal. 

For keeping large pieces of meat and poultry here 
is a simple device: Have a large barrel or hogshead 
half filled with charcoal. Put meat hooks in a strip 
of joist and place it across the top of the barrel. 
Have a netting to spread over this. This barrel may 


be kepr in a cool place, and pieces of meat hung on 
th<= hooks. 


The charcoal will keep the atmosphere 


dry and sweet, and the netting will be a protection 
against insects. Should there be danger from rats 
or mice, use wire netting. 

Fresh fish may be rubbed with salt, wrapped in 
paper, and buried in a bed of charcoal. Of course, 
the charcoal in boxes and barrels should be changed 
at least once a month. It can be used for lighting 
fires or for boiling meats or fish. If, however, it is 
difficult to get a good supply of charcoal, the old can 
be purified by putting it into the stove with a few 
lighted chips, and allowing it to burn until red hot 
At this stage open all the windows to let the gas pass 
off; then close the draughts of the stove, remove the 
covers, and leave the room. When the charcoal be 
comes cold, it will be ready for use again. 

If there is any question as to the purity of the 
water, none of it should be used for drinking or cook- 
ing purposes unless it is first boiled. There are sey- 
eral other methods of purifying water, but boiling is 
the safest of all. When water is tainted by decaying 
vegetable matter, several methods are used to purify 
it. It may be boiled or filtered through charcoal 
oak chips, or a little alum may be added. The addi 
tion of the astringent wood or the aium causes the 
albuminous matter in the water to coagulate and f, 
to the bottom, and the puritied water can be poured 
off.—Religious Telescope. 


Drinking Contaminated Water. 


Water that is left standing in the kitchen or hed 
room, and above all, in the sickroom, over night is 
liable to contamination by the absorption of impuri 
ties afloat in the air in such rooms, and to be whol! 
unfit for use. No matter that the water is cold eve 
to near freezing; it is so much the more liable to a 
sorb and hold in solution the foul gases and organic 
particles to which it has been exposed. It is danger- 
ous to use such water. Water should not be so left 
but if it shouid by chance so to be, it should be thrown 
away. Freshly drawn water only should be used for 
culinary purposes, as well as for drinking, whenever 
practicable. Moreover, the faucets over sinks and 
wash basins are always more or less liable to con- 
tamination, hence the first water that fiows on open- 
ing them after they have been left all night without 
use should always be let flow away—it is dangerous 
to drink and unfit for the teakettle or for cooking 
water; even boiled disease germs are unwholesome.— 
Sanitarian. 


Yas 


Living Beyond Income. 


Many people are living among luxuries which are 
suited to their tastes and their desires, but are not 
suited to anything else about them. Their circum- 
stances, would we could thoroughly apply that word. 
are not their real surroundings—not those of their 
proper standing. 

The false start is made with the wedding presents. 
Foolish friends give to the bride of the young clerk 
or bookkeeper articles of luxury suited to an estab 
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lishment that should expend ¢10.000a year. It would 
knock out a great deal of the sentiment, no doubt, 
for wealthy and liberal well wishers, to send a check 
expressive of their interest, but it would give a little 
freedom to the newly-married folks, to put it away for 
a future demanding more expense. Of course the 
foolish bride might instantly spend it in some per- 
sonal or furnishing finery, might feel under obliga- 
tions to the giver to do so, when the money should 
be considered rather as a “nest egg.” 

As it is now, everything is made hard for them. 
They are expected to compete—in church and out of 
t—with incomes five times their own. They are 
asked to contribute, with the rich, to every charity 
that is going. They have never studied the econo- 
mies of housekeeping or cooking, and neither of 
them knows how to save coals nor how to teach the 
ignorant servants who come into their service. 


Around The Evening Lamp. 


Miss Willard gives the following excellent advice 
} young women: “As you sit around the evening 
imp, can you not resolve that you will commit to 


| shall never cease to be thankful to Prof. William 

P. Jones, my earliest preceptor in the woman’s college 

at Evanston, who asked all of us girls to form this 

Indeed, he made it a rule for his rhetoric 

ss, and would give us scraps that he had cut from 

- newspapers of the day and say: ‘Learn that; 

ll be a gem laid up in the casket of your mind.’ 

(his became so much a habit that I have now pinned 

ny bureau a little collection containing seven of 

1e best sonnets ever written, some of which I am 

nmitting to memory and upon others I am refresh- 

ng the knowledge I already had. Goethe said thata 

ized person ought every day to hear a little good 

ic, see a fine picture and learn a few words from 
some reasonable mind.” 


The Raw Beef Sandwich. 


One of the most satisfactory ways of giving an 


invalid raw beef is in a sandwich. Butter lightly on 
the loaf of bread twenty-four hours old and then 
slice it very thin. Scrape a choice, tender piece of 
beef, season it with salt and also pepper, if the latter 
can be taken ; spread it upon the buttered bread, put 
another piece of bread over it, and then cut the sand- 
wich into finger pieces, being sure to remove all the 
crust. Serve them upon a prettily embroidered doily 
or a fringed napkin as soon as they are made. 


Always give a patient beef juice in a colored glass, 
ared one if possible. A good plan is to have for the 
purpose a Claret glass or a pretty sherbet cup orna- 
mented in gilt and standing upon a saucer to match. 
Put a hot toasted cracker upon the saucer, to be eaten 
after the juice has been taken. Beef juice offered to 
an invalid in this manner is not so likely to be greeted 
with the words, “ I cannot take it.” 


FroM EvEeRYBopy’s TABLE, SWEPT Up AND CAREFULLY 
PRESERVED. 
Salted Peanuts. 

Place any amount of Spanish peanuts you wish to 
make up in your roaster, or if you have no roaster 
put them in your popcorn popper and roast them to 
a nice light brown; then turn them out into a coarse 
sieve and when they have cooled enough so you can 
bear your hand on them, rub the skins off as well as 
you can, and for every three pounds of peanuts break 
one egg into a suitable dish and beat up slightly. 
Pour over the peanuts, stir around a little, throw on 
sufficient table salt, and stir them around some more 
with your hands. Do not stir any more than neces- 
sary to get the salt well mixed or you will rub it all 
off again. Now turn them into the sieve once more 
and let stand until they are perfectly dry, then shake 
a little to get out the loose salt and pour them in the 
pan or dish you wish to sell from.—Bakers’ Helper. 


Bouillon. 

Wipe five pounds of lean beef, from the middle of 
the round, and cut it into one-inch cubes. Remove 
the marrow from two pounds of bone. Put two-thirds 
of the meat, the bone, and three quarts of cold water 
into the soupkettle (kettle with close-fitting cover). 
Brown the rest of the meat in the marrow and then 
add it to the soup kettle. Rinse out the frying pan 
two or three times with a little of the cold water from 
the soup kettle, thus insuring a fine-colored stock. 
Heat the ingredients to the boiling point, skim thor- 
oughly, and cook five hours at a temperature below 
the boiling point. Add one teaspoonful of pepper- 
corns, one tablespoonful of salt, one-third of a cup- 
ful each of carrot, celery and turnip, cut in dice, and 
onion cut in slices. Cook one hour, strain and cool. 
Remove the fat and clear. In clearing, allow the 
white and shell of one egg for each quart of stock. 
Raw meat, chopped, may also be used, in the place 


of the egg, for clearing soup stock.—Boston Cooking 
School. 


With Raspberries. 

RASPBERRY SLIcES.—Make a good puff paste, roll 
it out half an inch in thickness, cut it in strips half 
an inch in width, then cut into fingers of two inches 
in length, place these on buttered pans, the cut part 
up and some three inches apart and bake in a solid 
heat. They should spread out very thin. When 
half baked draw them up, well dust them with pow- 
dered sugar and place them in a very hot part of the 
oven to glaze the sugar. When the sugaris glazed 
remove them to a cooler part to finish baking. When 
baked and cold put two together with raspberry jam 
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between; press them together. They are then ready 
to dish up for a fancy dish of pastry. These may be 
varied by using other jams or jellies than raspberry, 
although raspberry is the correct jam. 

Raspserry Biscuits.—One pound of flour, eight 
ounces of powdered sugar, one pound of macaroon 
or ratafia dust, twelve egg yolks. Mix the dry goods, 
make a bay, add the yolks, make up to a stiff paste, 
and work it thoroughly by molding and beating with 
a rolling pin until smooth. Roll one-half of the 
paste into a thin sheet, place it on a floured tin, and 
spread a thin layer of raspberry jam on top of it, 
then roll out the other half and cover the first with 
it. Let it lie until next day, then cut it into strips 
three inches wide, ice them with stiff water icing, cut 
into biscuits an inch wide, lay on wafer-papered tins, 
and bake in a moderate oven.—Bakers’ Helper. 


Value of the Egg in Sickness. 


The value of egg albumen as food in certain dis- 
eased conditions is pointed out by Dr. C. E. Boynton. 
When fever is present and appetite is nil, he says, 
- when we want an aseptic article of diet, the white of 
an egg, raw, serves both as food and medicine. The 
way to give it is to drain off the albumen from an 
opening about half an inch in diameter at the small 
end of the egg, the yolk remaining inside the shell ; 
add a little salt to this and direct the patient to 
swallow it. Repeat every hour or two. In typhoid 
fever this mode of feeding materially helps us in 
carrying out an antiseptic plan of treatment. Fur- 
thermore, the albumen to a certain extent may 
antidote the toxines of the disease. Patients may at 
first rebel at the idea of eatinga “raw” egg, but the 
quickness with which it goes down without the yolk 
proves it to be less disagreeable than they supposed, 
and they are very ready to take a second dose.— 
Pacific Medical Journal. 


Melon Cream. 

Peel the fruit and remove the seeds; slice the 
fruit and put it into a preserving kettle. To one good 
sized melon add half a pound of granulated sugar 
and cook until the fruit is soft. Adda quarter of an 
ounce of gelatine which has been soaking in a very 
little cold water and rub the mixture through a sieve 
and flavor with a tablespoonful of wine. When the 
mixture is cool, beat it with a whip until it is ligt 
then beat in a generous quart of whipped cream an 
pile upon a glass dish and serve very cold.—New 
York Sun. 

Fungous Food. 

Lord Beaconsfield described truffles as “looking 
like rotten potatoes and tasting like lucifer matches.” 
If this were the popular estimate there would not be 
at this time tons of truffles, worth about $250,000, in 
one dark cellar in London, every pound of which 
may be sold in the market for from $1.50 to $3. This 
cellar is the central depot for the storage of the fun- 
gus for the supply of London. The best sorts come 


from the vicinity of Bordeaux and Marseilles. These 
sometimes sell for S10 a pound. The price depends 
entirely upon whether a severe frost comes early or 
late. In 1895 the first condition prevailed and truffles 
were costly and scarce. In 1896 frost was late, con 
sequently at the present time the price is moderat: 
and the supply has been ample. 


Care of the Tablecloth. 


When the tablecloth is removed after a meal, 
should not only be very carefully folded in the creases 
into which it was ironed, but it should be laid away 
under some heavy weight. A small marbie slab, if 
procurable, is excellently adapted for this purpos: 
If the well smoothed cloth is laid beneath it three 
times daily, it will keep its freshness remarkably and 
last much longer before need of change. 

Miss Parloa says that one of the secrets of t 
genuine French bread, which it seems to be the am 
bition of many housekeepers to duplicate in their 
kitchen, lies in the fact that the dough is work 
without too much dry flour. It is not kneaded very 
much, and what little kneading there is accomplished 
with less flour than the average breadmaker wou! 
consider possible. This scant kneading accounts, 
too, for its quick drying. French bread, like French 
butter, is for this day only. The more dough 
kneaded the finer grained it will be and the longer it 
will keep. Another caution in the attempt to make 
French bread is that it must not rise too long.—N 
York Post. 


Grape Wine. 


Take the grapes before they are fully ripe and put 
stalks and all into a large tub, which must be exqu 
sitely clean; bruise until every berry is broken 
add a quart of water to each pound of fruit. L: 
stand for three days, stirring several times each da 
Strain and add three and one-quarter pounds of lump 
sugar to each gallon of liquid. When this is th 
oughly dissolved put the wine into a clean cask, keep- 
ing it full to the bung, and reserving, for the pur; 
of filling up, half a gallon of liquid. In ten day 
add a pint of brandy and an ounce of isinglass | 
every five gallons of wine. Keep the cask in a 
cellar. The following summer, when the vines are in 
bloom, bottle in champagne bottles and tie down thi 
corks with wire. 


For the Preserve Closet. 


Add seven pounds of red currants, well washe 


- and stemmed, to half a pint of strong v:negar 


half a pint of currant juice. Add three and one-)al 
pounds of sugar and boil the whole over the fire until 
it becomes firm. It will take about an hour or an 
hour and a half. Stir it often so that it does not 
burn. About ten minutes before the currants are 
removed from the fire add two ounces of powdered 
cinnamon and one ounce of cloves. Turn the mix- 
ture, when it has been sufficiently boiled, into straight 
marmalade jars and seal it up like jelly. 
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THE KITCHEN FLOOR, 


O one who has ever enjoyed the sense of 
cleanliness which comes with a properly 
oiled kitchen floor which has a fine polish 
will be likely to have any other kind of floor 

in this room. An oilcloth or linoleum, unless the 
latter is glued down, always conceals more or less 
dust. A painted floor is a continual vexation, be- 
cause the paint is ever wearing off in spots where the 
footsteps are most frequent. 

[he impression so prevalent, that such an oiled 
floor must not be scrubbed, must be given up. Asa 
rule, the less water used on it to keep it clean the 
better, but it cannot be brought to acondition of hard 
olish with oil alone until it has been oiled repeatedly, 
nd rubbed, and the oil has had time to become oxi- 
dized. The dirt will penetrate the wood until a hard 

lished surface has been acquired, and every time 

| is applied this dirt must be cleaned out. The 
time will finally come when the oiled surface of the 
wood becomes hard enough to resist the dust. 

The first year’s use of an oiled kitchen floor is likely 
to fill the housekeeper with doubt, but let her persist, 

nd not in despair order it painted or cover it with 
linoleum. If it is repeatedly oiled and polished with 

weighted polishing brush it will finally acquire that 
niform, hard, glassy surface which resists the dirt 
nd is a joy forever. 

A superior floor polish is made of a pint of the best 

iw linseed oil, a pint of alcohol, half a pint of turpen- 

e and one ounce of spirits of ether. Purchase 

se ingredients of a trustworthy druggist, or you 

iay have a cheap peanut oil furnished to you for lin- 
seed oil, and a vile adulteration of spirits for alcohol 
impure turpentine. A polish made of such 
materials will lie on the surface of the wood and 
become sticky. In such acase the floor would require 
be scraped or scrubbed with strong soap and hot 
water to remove the collection of impure oil and dust 
vhich clogs its surface. 

3irch makes an excellent kitchen floor, but one 
somewhat liable to shrink. All things considered, 
probably white maple makes a better floor. It is so 
hard that it is manufactured pierced by machinery for 
nailing, to save the time of the carpenter. It is quite 
difficult to find a nail that will not turn in this wood, 
the grain is so close and firm. 

A superior quality of hard Georgia pine also makes 
a good kitchen floor, but it is not so hard as either 
birch or maple. 

Where there is an uneven floor of common spruce 
or pine in the kitchen, a thin floor of hardwood may 
be laid over it. This is an expensive alternative, 
however, as a floor of three-eighths of an inch thick- 


ness of hardwood costs as much as one of regular 
boards, and is not as certain to be close in its joints 
as the thicker floor. A cheaper expedient is to cover 
the rough floor with linoleum. Select a linoleum of 
plain color, unless you can choose one in which the 
pattern is stamped in color entirely through both 
surfaces. A plain brown linoleum makes an excellent 
covering for a kitchen floor. It is made of a com- 
bination of pulp of wood and oxidized linseed oil. 
It may be treated in any way that a hardwood floor 
may be treated. It should be glued down to the 
floor—not nailed. Linoleum is somewhat more ex- 
pensive than oil-cloth, but it is so superior to it that 
it has virtually succeeded the better grades of that 
floor covering. 


KITCHEN DANGERS. 


The ordinary kitchen is apt to contain unnecessary 
accumulations of all sorts of material. Cupboards 
do not get “cleaned out” frequently enough. Unused 
utensils, broken boxes, empty bottles, etc. collect 
dust ; old cloths, pieces of carpet, brushes and rags 
hold dirt and odors and harbor vermin, and the dust 
they retain is a good place to find bacteria. Dust on 
surfaces, walls and in corners, when examined by the 
microscope has been found to contain particles of 
skin, bacteria capable of causing bowel trouble, hair, 
fungi and other organic particles. 

Food and drink are prompt and reliable means of 
carrying infection. The kitchen should be the es- 
sence of purity, since it is from it our edibles are 
sent tous. Fresh food should not be permitted to 
stand exposed to kitchen air, never left near plumb- 
ing fixtures, kept far and away from the sink, and 
properly washed and cleaned before consignment to 
the icebox. 

Kitchen sinks should be daily scalded with hot 
water and sal soda, laundry tubs scoured after every 
wash-day, closets flushed with ammonia, corrosive 
sublimate or carbolic acid and water, spillings and 
drippings washed away, and ventilation arranged the 
best the place affords. 

A servant’s bedroom is frequently too near the 
kitchen, and careless persons permit ablutions to be 
practiced in the sink. It is a pernicious practice, and 
almost any other means should be resorted to. Serv- 
ants deserve their own toilet stands, which should be 
in their own bedrooms, and strict orders should be 
issued and carried out to avoid any suggestion of 
bathing in the kitchen. Bedding and soiled linen 
are contaminating to air, and it is a deplorable fact 
that so many laundries are in the kitchen. 

The garbage pail is the bete noire of every kitchen. 
The sink is the happy repository for ali refuse. What 
won't pass down the strainer may be added to the 
already reeking refuse receptacle and lend its aid in 
sending emanations galore to taint food, air and water, 
cultivate bacteria, and draw household pests. 

Another source of danger is the fact that it is in 
and about the sink that much food is preparéd. 
There, where the most filth collects, the daintiest 
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preparations are exposed to contamination. It is 
not an uncommon thing to see milk, puddings, meat 
and other edibles standing in the sink to cool. All 
such food is easily tainted by gases and odors. It is 
obvious little good can be derived from the gas arising 
from the slimy mud which sticks to soil pipes.—New 
York Times. 


A KITCHEN CONVENTION. 
The fork said the corkscrew was crooked; 
The remark made the flatiron sad; 
The steel knife at once lost its temper, 
And called the tea holder a cad. 
The tablespoon stood on its mettle; 
The kettle exhibited bile; 
The stove grew hot at the discussion, 
But the ice remained cool all the while. 


The way that the cabbage and lettuce 
Kept their heads was something sublime; 
The greens dared the soup to mix with them 
And the latter, while it hadn’t much thyme, 
Got so mad it boiled over—the fire 
Felt put out and started to cry; 
The oven then roasted the turkey, 
And the cook gave the grease spot the lye. 


The plate said the clock in the corner 
Transacted its business on tick, 

And the plate, which for years had been battered, 
The clock said was full of old nick. 

The salt said the cream should be whipped, 
The cinnamon laughed—in a rage, 

The cream said the salt was too fresh, 
And its friend wasn’t thought to be sage. 


Next the pepper, whose humor is spicy, 

“T dare any fellow,” did cry, 
“ To caster reflection upon me!” 

The mirror took up the defy. 

Then the axe, with a wit sharp and cutting, 
Declared that the rug had the flour ; 

While the key said the knob should be worshiped, 
*Cause it was the right thing to adore. 


The bell, ringing in, said the cook book 
Must be bashful, else wherefore so read ? 

The stove brush, a thing of some polish, 
Looked down on the saucer and said 

It thought that the same was too shallow, 
But admitted the cup was quite deep; 

The coffee tried to climb on the tea leaves, 
But discovered the same were too steep. 


You'd not think a thing that’s so holey 
As the sieve would have mixed in the fuss, 
But it did, for it said that the butter 
Was a slippery sort of a cuss. 
No one knows how the row would have ended, 
Had not the cook, Maggie O’Dowd, 
(Her work being done) closed the kitchen, 
And thusly shut up the whole crowd. 
—New Orleans Times-Democrat. 


SUMMER SEASON RECIPES. 
STRAWBERRY GRANOSE. 

Cover the bottom of a shallow pudding dish with a thin 
layer of granose flakes, add a layer of fresh strawberries 
chopped and slightly sweetened, then a second layer of 
granose. Fill the dish thus with alternate layers of gra- 
nose and berries. Set away in a cool place for an hour 
when it will be ready to serve. The juice of the berries 


should permeate the entire mass, but should not render it 
too wet and soggy. Cut in squares. No dressing is 
required. Raspberries and other small fruits may be 
utilized in the same manner. 


RASPBERRY GRANOLA MUSH. 

Strain the juice from freshly stewed and sweetened or 
canned red raspberries; heat, and when boiling stir into 
it dry granola sufficient to thickenit. About one pint of 
granola will be needed for each quart of juice. Serve hot 
with or without a dressing of cream. If necessary to 
do so the juice may be diluted with from one third to one 
half water. 

CURRANT SIRUP. 

Boii together a pint of pure canned juice and one half 
pound of best white sugar for ten minutes, and can or 
bottle while at boiling temperature. One or two spoonfuls 
of the sirup in a glass of water makes a most refreshing 
drink. Two parts currants and one of red raspberries 
may be used in place of all currants, if preferred. 

CHERRY PUDDING. 

Soak and cook a half cup of tapioca in a pint of water 
until transparent. Have a pint of fresh pitted cherries in 
an earthern dish. Sprinkle them with sugar, pour over 
them the cooked tapioca and bake for an hour in a moder- 


ate oven. Serve hot with or without cream —Good 
Health. 


The average American kitchen is undoubtedly 
much superior to that of other countries as it stands 
today. It is usually larger and cleaner, the plumbing 
is better and the servants are given plenty of room 
with sleeping apartments away from the kitchen. But 
there may be room for considerable advance yet. 
Very much can certainly be done to improve the 
present model of kitchens. Oil cloth or linoleum 
should cover the wood floor, zine or oil cloth be 
placed over shelves and tables, and every vestige of 
carpet or rug be relegated to some other place than 
where food is prepared. Better, of course, than all 
this, is having new floors and walls put in of tiles or 
marble in kitchen and pantry. Expenditure here 
would be of greater value than in the parlor if both 
cannot be afforded.—Hartford Courant. 


Compiled for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


ONCE SAID AND WORTH REPEATING. 

Impulses are unequivocal. 

Nature will not be rifled of her dues. 

There are many ways of trafficking away the soul. 

Arguments appear very sound that are fortified by our 
wishes. 

There is no shadow anywhere, if there is sunshine in the 
conscience. 

It is but the topmost saints that are always in the exer- 
cise of grace. 

The old, even when grave and rigid, are said to affect 
the young and gay. 

It is easy to float on the virtues for which nature has 
made the channels. 

The depravity of man will find a channel; stop it at one 
place, and it will out at another—Catherine M. Sedgwick. 
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GOCING OUT BEFORE BREAKFAST. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 

OCTORS tell us that a walk before breakfast 
is healthy. It may be so if not all tossed up 
with the thought of bread in the oven that 
will burn if not attended to in a few moments, 

or a pan of oatmeal or potatoes, that will need stir- 
ring or drying almost immediately. 

Going out before breakfast is a real trial to the 
housekeeper, and yet how often, even with the knowl- 
edge that it always upsets her temper, does she put 

f going for some sure-to-be-needed article until the 
morning, simply because she does not feel in the 
mood for out going, or does not take thought that 
going that evening may prevent to-morrow being an 
unhappy day. And the very common expression : 
“Dear me! there is no sugar or butter in the house 
for breakfast, but I’ll send John or Jane for it in the 
morning,” is often productive of greater evil than 
the housekeeper having to go herself; for most chil- 

dislike going out before breakfast just as 

heartily as grown-up folks do, and it is neither just 

r wise to victimize them in this respect simply be- 
cause they are children. 

A child who has to go an errand against its incli- 
nation, and often when it is sleepy, being roused from 
bed frequently for that purpose, can, and often will, 
fret and fume or sulk in such a manner that it will 
make every one miserable in the house, and set the 
housekeeper scolding and declaring that she has to 
be up and cooking breakfast for them, and it is too 
bad that no one is willing to help her. Now, come 
down to the plain truth, whose fault is it? The 
housekeeper’s a/one, for it was her duty to see that 
all things necessary for breakfast were in the house 
the previous night. 

The same child who frets and cries at having to 
go to the store before breakfast is almost always 
glad to go after tea, and, if there are no children, 
the brother, sister or husband are more willing to go 
an errand in the evening than in the morning, even 
if he or she are the best natured persons in the world, 
while if the housekeeper herself has to go, it is far 
easier to do so after tea than before breakfast. 

An excellent plan with this common household 
snag, which so often upsets a day, is to have a sheet 
of paper with every possible article—even those you 
get in large quantities, from the butcher to the coal 
and wood merchant—written clearly on it; tack this 
up in the kitchen, or inside the china closet door, 
with your order book and pencil hanging beside it, 
and the last thing you do after tea run your eye over 


the list, take time to make yourself sure, if you are 
not, that you really have enough of each article 
needed in the house, and then if you have not, even 
if you are tired and do not feel like going out, prac- 
tice a little self-denial because you love those in the 
home, and go for the needed article before bedtime 
if there is no one you can send without raising a 
little household cloud. The walk will do you good 
then, when if you wait until morning it will prove an 
ugly snag; while the practice of that grandest virtue 
in all the beautiful sisterhood of virtues, self-denial, 
will draw you nearer to those for whom you practice 
it, and give you a consciousness of having gained a 
victory over self that is eminently helpful to good 
temper with yourself, and who is ever out of temper 
with others when they are on friendly terms with their 
own conscience ? 

A keep-peace list is a real comfort to the house- 
wife, and a little loving self-denial or forethought on 
her part, in the matter of preventing either herself 
or any member of the family going abroad before 
breakfast may save a whole day with all of its cargo 
of work or pleasure from destruction, while it will 
prove a means of strength to father, mother, brother 
or husband, who have to go out and face the great, 
busy bustle of life, and want all of their faculties 
calm, cool and clear; for there is nothing like a row, 
or fretting before and at breakfast, to unstring the 
nerves and upset the temper, while, on the other 
hand, there is no better tonic to brace one up for the 
day’s duties than a calm rising and a quiet breakfast. 
It will send the breadwinner off with a brave heart, 
send the children to school with a smile, and help 
every one in the house 

Perhaps not one of the family, no not always your- 
self, will think for a moment that the pleasant feeling 
in the house is due to your self-denial or forethought 
of the previous evening, but somehow all will feel 
that you are in some way the cause of the morning’s 
good, and the sense that a day is pleasantly begun 
goes a long way towards making it end pleasantly. 
—Mrs. L. G. M. 
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SAYINGS, WISE AND OTHERWISE. 


No vanity is innocent. 


Partiality is dangerous. 

A dim eye delights in bright colors. 

Duty takes no note of time or place. 

Time is the nurse and breeder of all good. 

Fortune and fashion will cover a multitude of sins. 

Advice needs to be very carefully administered to do any 
good. 

People who dwell in the clouds have always a mist 
before them. 

Early impressions sometimes form moulds for subse- 
quent opinions. 

There is something akin to religion in the love of a pure 
and lofty spirit. 

There are few who have the resolution to point out a 
favorite’s defects —Catherine M. Sedgwick. 
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Contributions for this department are always in order, the 
only provision being that everything submitted shall be fresh, 
enter ‘aining, and— 

Contributions not accompanied by the name and address of the 
writer will go straight to the waste-basket. 


Prize 
421.-A MUSICAL ANAGRAM. 
Music religious heat inspires, 
It wakes the soul and lifts it high, 
And wings it with sublime desires.” 


The following anagram contains the names of fifty 
musical instruments, and although the title might indicate 
that it is more especially intended for the musical student, 
the general reader of the ‘* Quiet Hours ” will find it not 
pnly extremely fascinating but instructive. 


t. Cert [ can, son. 26. An oil sea. 

2. Golf at Lee's. 27. The pod chars. 

3. I grab bony Dan's pa. 28. Belt rims. 

4. Ida croons, C. 29. C. get Bishop's cap. 
5. I mash a corn. 30. Bent Moors. 

6. Shop chairs, Dr. 31. Ha! horns pop. 

7- Is love cool, N. L.? 32. L, stands my baby calm? 
8. O, cat, eggs on rat. 33. Con rails. 

ce. Ed did tin flasks. 34. Oh, a pig’s turnip. 

to. A son sobs. 35. O, lorn rags rap. 

ur. I darn Ed’s mutts 36. Peg nabs muc-turtles. 
t2. Sun dazes the flért. 37- Melted Turks. 

13. Vain villains uo so. 38. Pout, Sarah. 

14. Ma’s oid ian. 39. Cops coil. 

«5. Lemon does. o. Amuse Rob—nit! 

wo. Learn, Stoic! 41. Rich nets. 

17. Style rules Dan. 42. Sic ’em, H. 

ts. Sara, equip son! 43. Valis boss. 

tg. No shad rang. 44 No top, I say. 

20. Taste cans. 45. Mild cures. 

21. I boss a grand jaunt. 46. Tubs ahoy ! 

22. O, me six cubs. 47- Nor chefs, R. N. H. 
23. T. cannot pin dresses. 48. Sharp Japs draw hens. 
24. Can Prang discern, too? 49. Ho! crunch rags. 

25. O, help shrews pin ! 50. Sly oxen hop. 


Four Prizes will be awarded to the successful contestants, as 
follows : 


First Prize, “* Webster's International Dictionary,” a work 
that is invaiuable in the household, and to the teacher, scholar, 
professional man and self-educator. Goon HOUSEKEEPING 
follows Webster’s [nternational Dictionary in spelling, pro- 
nunciation and definitions. 

Second Prize, Five bound Volumes of GoopD HOUSEKEEPING. 

Third Prize, Two bound Volumes of Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 

Fourth Prize, one year’s subscription to Goop House- 
KEEPING. 

The above Prizes will be forwarded, within a month after the 
announcement of the Awards, upon receipt of certified appli- 
cation from the winners. 

Those who have won a prize in this department within the 
last twelve months are requested not to compete for the above. 


Supplemental lists cannot be accepted. Precedence will be 
determined by date of postmark. 

The Prize Coupon Signature Blank to be found on page vii 
must be signed and firmly attached to the first sheet of each list 
entered in competition for the above prizes, or it will not be con 
sidered. A simple enclosure of the Coupon is not sufficient, as 
the answers, passing through several hands, are liable to ¢ 
disarranged. 

Competition closes Saturday, August 14, at 6 p. m. An- 
swers mailed after that date and hour will be disqualified. The 
postmarks on the envelopes will govern the decision as to com 
pliance with this rule. 


Prize PuZZLE—ANSWEKS 
419.—A DINNER WITH SHAKESPEARE. 


The “ Dinner with Shakespeare ” published in the May 
issue of GoopD HOUSEKEEPING, and to which a cordia 
invitation was extended the “ quick-witted”’ fraternity t 
come and partake of the bountiful repast, was well at 
tended from near and far, from home and abroad. Whil 
there were a few guests who did full justice to the occ: 
sion, many—much to the regret of the hostess—seemed t 
be afflicted with dyspepsia, which prevented them fron 
partaking of all the dishes served, but on the whole the 
dinner was much enjoyed. 

The Prizes have been awarded as follows: 

First Prize—Houghton, Mifflin & Co’s Six Volume 
Edition of Shakespeare’s Works—to Mrs L. P. MclIntir 
Washington, D. C. 

Second Prize—A handsomely bound Volume of 
London Magazine of Art—Mrs. M. J. Fitzgerald, 542 N 
Pearl street, Albany, N. Y. 

Third Prize—Five bound Volumes of Goop Ho 
KEEPING—Mrs. E. Hutchins, 2914 Woodburn avenue, \\ 
H., Cincinnati, O. 

Fourth Prize—Two bound Volumes of Goop Hous: 
KEEPING—Mrrs. Arthur Wilder, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 

Fifth Prize—One year’s subscription to Goop H¢ 
KEEPING—Miss I F. Hollingworth, 2 Stark ave: 
Dover, N. H. 

A happy and a joyful time of day 
King Richard III, Act IV, Sc 
Welcome to our table. As Yuu Like It, Act II, $ 
Prepare for mirth, for mirth becomes a feast. 
Pericles, Act II, S 
Fine linen. The Taming of the Shrew, Act II, S« 
China. Measure for Measure, Act II, S: 
Plate and gold. The Taming of the Shrew, Act II, S 
Silver. The Taming of the Shrew, Ind., Sc 
The fairest flowers of the season. 
The Winter’s Tale, Act IV, > 
I will not be absence at the grace. 
The Merry Wives of Windsor, Act I, Sc 
Many Courses. 
Oyster. The Merry Wives of Windsor, Act II, 5 


Salt. Troilus and Cressida, Act I, Sc. 
Vinegar and pepper. Twelfth Night, Act III, 5 
Pickle. The Tempest, Act V, 5c 
Barley-broth. King Henry Fifth, Act ITI, Sc. 
Turtles. Love's Labour's Lost, Act V, Sc. 
Parsley. The Taming of the Shrew, Act IV, Sc. 
Hors wuvres, cold. 
Shrimp. Love’s Labour’s Lost, Act \V, 5c. 


King Henry Fifth, Act 1V, Sc. 
Anchovies. I King Henry Fourth, Act II, Se. 

A bunch of radish. I King Henry Fourth, Act II, Se. 
Olive. II King Henry Fourth, Act IV, Sc. 


There is salmons. 
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Turkeys. I King Henry Fourth, Act II, Se. 1 
Gravy. II King Henry Fourth, Act 1, Sc. 2 

W- have a hot venison pasty to dinner 
The Merry Wives of Windsor, Act I, Sc. 1 
Veal. Love’s Labour’s Lost, Act V, Sc. 2 
Lamb. II King Henry Sixth, Act ITI, Sc. 1 
Beef. Twelfth Night, Act I, Sc. 3 
Mushrooms. The Tempest, Act V, Sc. 1 


Fat tripe, finely broil’d. 
The Taming of the Shrew, Act IV, Se. 3 


Bread. Pericles, Act I, Sc. 4 
Butter. I King Henry Fourth, Act II, Sc. 4 
Entrees. 


A neat’s tongue dried. 
The Merchant of Venice, Act I, Se. 1 
Biscuit. As You Like It, Act II, Sc. 7 
Entreméts, 


Peas and beans 


I King Henry Fourth, Act II, Sc. 1 
Summer corn. King Richard II, Act III, Se. 3 
Squash. Twelfth Night, Act I, Sc. 5 
Potatoes. The Merry Wives of Windsor, Act V, Sc. 5 
Good cabbage 
The Merry Wives of Windsor, Act I. Sc. 1 
[Eat no onions. 
A Midsummer-Night’s Dream, Act IV, Sc. 2 
Wild duck. I King Henry Fourth, Act II, Sc. 2 
A partridge wing. Much Ado About Nothing, Act II,Sc.1 
Pigeon. Love’s Labour’s Lost, Act V, Sc. 1 
Quails. Troilus and Cressida, Act V, Sc. 1 
Toasts-and-butter. I King Henry Fourth, Act 1V, Sc. 2 
Salad. All’s Well That Ends Well, Act IV, Sc. 5 
Lettuce. Othello, Act I, Sc. 3 
Mustard The Taming of the Shrew, Act IV, Sc. 3 
Emtreméts, sweet 
Puddings. Pericles, Act II, Sc. 1 
Sauce. I King Henry Fourth, Act II, Sc. 4 
Pie. Troilus and Cressida, Act I, Sc. 2 
Custard. All’s Well That Ends Well, Act II, Sc. 5 
Such sweet honey. 
The Two Gentlemen of Verona, Act I, Sc. 2 
(;ood strawberries. King Richard Third, Act III, Sc. 4 
Cream. The Winter’s Tale, Act IV, Sc. 4 
Sugar. The Merry Wives of Windsor, Act II, Sc. 2 
A plum, a cherry. King John, Act II, Sc. 1 


Purple grapes, green figs, and mulberries. 
A Midsummer-Night’s Dream, Act III, Sc. 1 
Conserves. The Taming of the Shrew, Sc. 2, Induction 
Almond. Troilus and Cressida, Act V, Sc. 2 
Raisins. The Winter’s Tale, Act IV, Sc. 
Cracker. King John, Act IT, Sc. 
Cheese. The Merry Wives of Windsor, Act II, Sc. 
All is well ended, if this suit. 

All’s Well That Ends Well, Epilogue 
yu lackest a cup of canary. Twelfth Night, Act I, Sc. 
Draughts of Rhenish. Hamlet, Act I, Sc. 4 
Posset. The Merry Wives of Windsor, Act 1, Sc. 4 

Metheglin, wort, and malmsey. 
Love's Labour's Lost, Act V. Sc. 
The Tempest, Act I, Sc. 
Macbeth, Act III, Sc. 
The Tempest, Act IV, Sc. 


w 


Some fresh water. 
I drink to the general joy. 
Our revels now are ended. 

Who riseth from a feast 
With that keen appetite that he sits down? 

The Merchant of Venice, Act II, Sc. 

Enough. Come, friends. Macbeth, Act I, Sc. 
So fare you well. Measure for Measure, Act I, Sc. 
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General Grant. 


GENERAL GRANT. By James Grant Wilson. Vol. 12, Great 
Commanders series. Cloth, 16mo, gilt top, uncut edges, 390 
pages. New York: 1D. Appleton & Co. 


General Wilson, who is the editor of the “ Great Com- 
manders ’’ series, has himself prepared the story of Gen- 
eral Grant's life. The conscientious, capable character 
of his work will be at once recognized, and he has pro- 
duced a book which may well be accepted as a standard, 
in so far as so small a volume may cover so great a field 
as that of General Grant’s entire life. Naturally the 


greatest measure of attention is given to the events of the 


war of the rebellion, and these seem to be treated with 
rare perception. Three chapters and a portion of the 
fourth are given to his life previous to 1861, eight anda 
part to the war in which his great distinction was won, 
and five to the events which transpired after the close of 
the rebellion, down to and including the recent dedication 
of his mausoleum at New York. 


The Fertility of the Land. 


THE FERTILITY OF THE LAND.—A Summary Sketch of the 
Relationship of Farm-Practice to the Maintaining and In- 
creasing of the Productivity of the Soil. By Isaac Phillips 
Roberts, Director of the College of Agriculture and Professor 
of Agriculture in the Cornell University. Cloth, 16mo, 415 
pages; $1.25. New York: The Macmillan Company. 


This is a volume in the Rural Science Series, edited by 
Prof. L. H. Bailey of Cornell University. Its scope is so 
well indicated in its title that little need be added except 
to say that the author has collected a great quantity of 
helpful facts which every person owning a farm or its sub- 
stitute may well read and study. The gardener, and all 
who have occasion to maintain the fertility of land, either 
in large or small parcels, cannot fail to find in this volume 
many facts which they cannot readily find elsewhere, and 
of which they cannot afford to remain ignorant. The 
volume is neatly but not pretentiously made, and has a 
number of very telling illustrations, with endless tables 
and scientific presentments of one sort and another. 


The Story of Oliver Twist. 


THE SToRY OF OLIVER Twist. By Charles Dickens. Con- 
densed for home and school reading, by Ella Boyce Kirk. 
Appleton’s Home Reading Books. Cloth, 16m», 356 pages. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


The author of this volume has worked upon the idea 
“that if some of the masterpieces of our language were 
condensed, stripped of all words, however beautiful, not 
necessary for the plot, and confined as closely as possible 
to the action, that many now pleased with the ordinary 
story might be gradually led to acquire a taste for the best 
literature.’ She has therefore tried te present one of 
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Dickens’ most popular stories as nearly as possible in the 
form (judging from his Child’s History of England) that 
he would have put it if he had written it for young 
readers. His language has been used, and his expression 
has not been changed or modified, but everything that a 
child would be likely to skip has been elided. By this 
means the story of Oliver Twist is told in the dramatic 
manner that any observer of children must know is most 
attractive to them. Weare much mistaken if others than 
children do not find in this condensation a fresh and 
pleasing impulse to the study of the great novelist’s works. 
The editorial work seems to have been done with rare dis- 
crimination, and the history of Poor Oliver is presented 
with a snap and vim which, while not impairing its orig- 
inal high literary setting, holds the unwaning interest of 
the reader from the first line to the last. 


The Ready Rangers. 


THE READY RANGERS. A Story of Boys, Boats, and Bicycles, 
Fire Buckets and Fun. By Kirk Munroe, author of ‘‘ The 
Mate Series,” etc. Illustrated by W. A. Rogers. Cloth, 
12M0, 334 pages; $1.25. Boston: Lothrop Publishing Com- 
pany. 


A story of land and sea—bicycling, canoeing, and all 
healthy athletic sports. A “set” of wide-awake village 
boys form a sort of club, designed at first for mischief, but 
drifting unconsciously and of the members’ own accord 
into a company of helpers. They have lots of fun and 
learn much. They are a fire brigade, a bicycle corps, a 
helping-hand society, an amateur dramatic association, a 
crew of practical sailors—in fact, as they call themselves, 
“Ready Rangers.’”’ The book is replete with action, fun, 
adventure and plot, mingled with much practical informa- 
tion on things all boys should know. Intended for boys 
of from twelve to sixteen. 


Going Abroad? 


GoInGc ABROAD? Some Advice. 
16mo, 163 pages; 50 cents. 


By Robert Luce. Paper, 
Boston, Robert and Linn Luce. 


This little volume can well be commended to those who 
are about to take their first European tour—in fact, to 
many who have already been “on the other side,” but 
without the benefit of experienced tutelage. The author 
of this work writes from thorough familiarity with his 
subject, and presents his suggestions in so concise and 
sensible a manner that a few hours could in no way be 
better employed than in getting the salient points of his 
advice well in mind. 


Woman and the Republic. 


WOMAN AND THE REpuBLic. A Survey of the Woman Suf- 
frage Movement in the United States and a Discussion of 
the Claims and Arguments of its Foremost Advocates. By 
Helen Kendrick Johnson. Cloth, r2mo, 327 pages. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 


One cannot rise from the perusal of this book, whatever 
previous convictions may have existed, without a realiza- 
tion that the question of woman suffrage has both an 
affirmative and a negative side. The author of the pres- 
ent volume has taken the latter. Her candid discussion 
of the several phases of the question must win respect for 
her production; for certainly so important a subject can- 


not properly be approached with other than a candid 
frame of mind. In her concluding pages she says: 
* Woman deals with the beginnings of life; man, with the 
product made from those beginnings; and this fact marks 
the difference in their spheres, and reveals woman's im- 
mense advantages in moral opportunity. It also suggests 
the incalculable loss in case her work is not done or ill 
done. Woman is to implant the faith, man is to 
cause the nation’s faith to show itself in works. More 
and more these duties overlap, but they cannot become 
interchangeable while sex continues to divide the race into 
the two halves of what should become a perfect whole.” 


The Wisdom of Fools. 


THE WISDOM OF 
16m0, 245 pages; 51.25. 
Mifflin & Co. 

This volume contains four stories, which, as they cover 
from fifty-five to seventy pages each can hardly be called 
“short.” The titles, respectively, are: ‘* Where Igno- 
rance is Bliss, ‘tis Folly to be Wise,” “ The House of 
Rimmon,” “ Counting the cost,,’ and ** The Law, or the 
Gospel?” All are written in the author's best vein, which 
is good enough, and each has a well-defined field of mora! 
purpose, in which the author presents with almost judicial 
impartiality both sides of the controversy, leaving the 
reader to draw his own conclusions—which the conscien- 
tious individual will have no difficulty in doing. 


Foots. By Margaret Deland. Cloth, 
Boston and New York: Houghton, 


Uncle Bernac. 


'NCLE BERNAC. A Memory of the Empire. By A. Conan 
Doyle, author of “Rodney Stone,” etc. Illustrated. 
12mo, 308 pages; $1.50. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


Cloth, 


Novelist Doyle has drawn a vivid picture of the early 
days of the century, at the time when Napoleon, “t! 


man of destiny,” was looking with longing eyes across the 
English Channel, with his dreams of conquest fed by his 
yet unchecked and unsubdued ambition. Primarily 
“Uncle Bernac”’ is a narrative of personal adventure, 
told in the first person; but into the narration there has 
been woven such a wealth of historical character and 
event as to make this worthy to rank with the powerful 
historical novels of which our literature contains so many. 
Some familiar characters are introduced, and those who 
have followed the fortunes of *‘ Brigadier Gerard,” will be 
pleased to again meet that grim warrior, though at an 
earlier stage in his history than is covered by Mr. Doyle’s 
previous presentations. Since its publication in serial 
form, the novel has been rewritten and lengthened ; which 
in this instance—an exception to the general rule—it 
seems to have been decidedly improved 


Appleton s Town and Country Library. 


THE SUN OF SARATOGA. 
render. By Joseph A. Altsheler. 
pages. 

A story of excitement and adventure, fairly well told in 
the first person, dealing with an important portion of the 

American Revolution. 


A Romance of Burgoyne’s Sur- 
No. 216. Paper, 313 


FIERCEHEART, THE SOLDIER. A Romance of 1745 By J.C. 
Snaith, author of “ Mistress Dorothy Marvin.” No. 217. 
Paper, 329 pages, socents. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
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Extracts from Good Housekeeping. 


Each issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our 
exchanges are invited to extract from our columns—due credit being 
given—as they may desire, save the contributions of Miss MARIA 
PARLOA, all rights in these being especially reserved to the writer. 


Original Papers. 

‘The special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING Will be 
written expressly for its pages by our selected contributors and—with 
few exceptions—the entire Table of Contents will be served up from 
our own larder. Whenever we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this 
or a bite of that, we shall say where such bit or bite came trom and to 
whom belonging. 


Exchanges. 


The applications for exchange with Goop HOUSEKEEPING are so 
numerous that we are obliged to decline many received, that we should 
be glad to consider favorably, could we do so in justice to our business 
interests. Many of these applications come from journals of acknowl. 
edged merit and high position in their respective fields ot effort and 
:sefulness,. but which are of no service to us 1n the conduct of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING. We must, therefore. draw the line where some 

enefit may accrue to us from the exchange, and can only respond 
favorably to those applications on condition ot the customary monthly 
notices. To prevent confusion in our Exchange Department, the 
address of the journal to which Goop HOUSEKEEPING is sent must 
accompany any private address that may be asked for. 


FOR MIDSUMMER DAYS. 

Neighborhood courtesy is the topic treated by Mrs. 
Hester M. Poole, in her series on “ Social Graces.” 
She considers that next in importance and interest 
to the home is the neighborhood ; and while recog- 
nizing that the environment may not be all that the 
woman would select, well maintains that “she must 
be indeed poor if by her womanly tact and good 
feeling, it be not made the better by her living in it.” 


The leading story for the month is written by Alice 
English, and is entitled “ Helen’s Experience.” 
Further on something is said about this experience 
being connected with the spelling and pronuncia- 
tion of the word “love;” but the substance of a 
story should not be anticipated in advance of the 
reading. 


These are the days when the mosquito begins to 
sing his festive song, and it is fitting that the 
“ Household Insects” series should deal with this 
light and airy disturber of the summer peace. 

Mrs. Hester M. Poole writes regarding “Food 
ior Invalids,” whether nervous, imaginary, acute, 
chronic, or “notional.” Some of the old methods 
in the preparation of these foods are suggested, with 


variations, and there are some which are original, 
the outgrowth of experience and thoughtful obser- 
vation. 


Lina Dalton contributes six recipes for sandwiches, 
and it might be mentioned that this is the time when 
sandwiches are much in demand, so that her contri- 
bution, also, is especially timely. 


A writer who chooses to confine herself to initials 
demonstrates the wisdom of two old saws, one of 
which is chosen as the title for her article. That 
there is “ Nothing new under the sun,” and that 
“Tt is an ill wind that blows no good,” have long 
been understood. This writer shows the truth of 
the maxims as applied to culinary matters. 


“The Persuasive Agent,” whose trembling limbs 
have borne him to your door, has appreciative treat- 
ment by Mrs. Marie Allen Kimball. 


As appropriate to the season, Goop HOUSEKEEP- 
ING has taken pains to present full details of the art 
and a few choice recipes on “Jellies and Jelly 
Making.” 


An intelligent consideration and successful defence 
of “Woman and Woman’s Clubs” comes from the 
west in the form of a paper on that subject prepared 
by Cora V. Munro, full of thought and argument, 
some of which is decidedly out of the beaten line for 
consideration of this topic. 


A variety of interesting matters are touched upon 
under the title of “Some Summer-time Gatherings,” 
including Quenching Hot Weather Thirst; Dinners 
for a Nickel, and Course Dinners for a Dime; and 
When Peas are Plenty. 


“ Living on $10 a Week,” and some minor articles 
complete the array of original prose matter. 


The original verse opens as usual with a frontis- 
piece, “The Bridge,” by J. B. M. Wright. Scat- 
tered through the pages will be found: “ Don’t,” by 
Judith Spencer; “ After the Storm,” by Hattie 
Preston Rider; “Choked by Weeds,” by L. R. 
Jeffrey; “A Study in Green,” by A. P. T.; “At 
Three Score and Ten, and Three,” by Clark W. 
Bryan; “Grandma’s Hoopskirt,” by Mrs. Helen 
Combes; “A Prayer,” by Florence Montgomery; 
“The Apple of Discord ;” “ Heroics of the Home,” 
by John Wentworth; “ Rest,” by A. P. T.; and 
“ [mmortality,” by Edward Wilbur Mason. 
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Publishers Desk. 


OTHER SERIAL PUBLICATIONS. 


The Paper World isa“ Special Journal of Information, Dis- 
ion and Recital as to Paper,” making a comprehensive study of 


JULY, 1897. 


Good-Housekeeping 


CONDUCTED IN THE INTERESTS OF THE HIGHER LIFE 
OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 


Publication and Subscription Office and Editorial 
Rooms 39, 41 and 43 Lyman Street, Springfield, 
Mass., where all business pertaining to these departments 
is transacted. 

Advertising Department Is in charge of Mr. H. P. Hus- 
BARD, 38 Times Building, New York City, where correspondence 
and orders for this department should be addressed. 


Entered at Springfield, Mass., as second-class mail matter. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING Its a Monthly Family Jcur- 
nal filled with carefully prepared papers from the pens of 
eminent and practical writers of Domestic Literature, wth a 
choicely selected Eclectic Department, made up of gems from the 
Domestic Treasures found in the rapidly increasing mines of 
literary wealth. 

Subscription Price, $2.00a year; 20 cents a month, at news 
agencies and on news stands. 

Remittances should be sent by check, draft, express order, or 
P. O. monej-order, payable to CLarK W. Bryan COMPANY. 
Cash and postal notes to be sent by registered letter. We 
cannot be responsible for loss if sent in any other way. 

Change of Address. When a change of address is ordered 
both the old and new address must be given. 

Receipts. We do not send receipts for subscriptions unless the re- 
quest is accompanied with stamp. The change of date upon the 
address iabel will indicate within three weeks that the remittance 
was received. 

Diecontinuances. Subscribers wishing Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
stopped at the expiration of their subscription must notify us to 
that effect ; otherwise we shall consider it their wish to have it 
continued. All arrearages must be paid. 

Good Housekeeping is the only magazine published ex- 
clusively “In the Interests of the Higher Life of the Household in 
the Homes of the World,” and is widely quoted by both press and 
public as “ The best household magazine published.” 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


One Page per time, $80.00 “as x $120.00 | Fourth $150.00 
One-half Page per time, 45.00 | facing 67.50 | Cover 80.00 


eading.or 
One-quarter Page per time, 25.00 | illustration, 37.50 | Page. —4§.00 


SIZE OF PAGE, 9 IN. LONG, 6 1-4 IN. WIDE. 
All space less than 1-4 paye, 50 cts. per Agate line per time. 
Discounts i Months’ Contract, 10 per cent. 
Above, 


Reading Notices, narrow column, (interspersed with reading 
matter), $1 00 per line each time. Advertising forms close promptly 
on the roth of the month preceding date of issue. 

Address ALL orders for advertising or adver- 
tising correspondence to H. P. HUBBARD, 38 Times 
Bullding, New York City. 
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CLARK W. BRYAN CO., PuBLisHERs, 
3 41 and 43 Lyman St., SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


interests pertaining to paper making, paper selling and paper con- 
suming—a special and important feature of its conduct being its cor- 
rected monthly Directory of Water-Marks and Trade-Marks of Paper. 
Subscription price, $2 00a year. Advertising Rates made known on 
application. 


Amateur Gardening is a bright, breezy, and suggestive 
illustrated monthly, published exclusively for the Lovers and Culti- 
vators of Flowers and Fruits. socentsper year. Issued on the 15th 
of each month. 

Advertising Rates 15 Cents per Agate Line each Insertion; 
3344 Extra for Guaranteed Preferred Positions. Three Columns to 
the page ro inches long. Copy must be received not later than the 
first of the month to insure insertion 


The Library Bulletin is conducted in the interests of the 
Springfield City Library, giving in each issue a complete list of the 
books which are added tothe Library monthly. Subscription price, 
50 cents a year; furnished gratis to all patrons of the City Library. 

Advertising Rates may be had by applying to the publishers 
or to any responsible Advertising Agency. 


CLARK W. BRYAN CO., PuBLisHERs, 
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OTHERS SEE US.” 
“IF YOU SEE ITIN THE SUN IT's SO.” 


No one makes a mistake who subscribes to GoopD HOUSEKEEPING. 
—New York Sun, 
A NEW ENGLAND OPINION. 
The publishers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING are to be congratulated om 
the fine dishes in their [New Year’s) feast.—Springfield Republican. 


A PACIFIC COAST OPINION, 


Goop HovusEK8EPING is altogether an ideal magazine for the 
housekeeper, and merits its wide popularity.—San Francisco Hote! 
Gazette. 

AMONG THE EXCELLENT PERIODICALS OF THE LAND. 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING opens up bright upon the new year. It deals 
in all living questions that interests the occupants of the American 
Home by practical and entertaining methods. It is among the excel- 
lent periodicals of the land.—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


THE MAGAZINE WANTED FOR SELF, WIFE AND CHILDREN. 


There is no such a combination of excellent matter, to my knowl- 
edge, published in any other magazine. It is the magazine that 
I want on my library table—for myself, for my wife, for my children.— 
Editor Adams County Independent, Littlestown, Pa. 


AN ENVIABLE PLACE AMONG THE BEST MONTHLIES, 


Goop HousEKEEPING is oneof those periodicals that steadily holds 
its own, and it has a firm hold on an enviable place among the best 
of the monthlies. In the current number there are very valuable 
contributions fromthe most popular of writers.— Buffalo Commercial. 


ALWAYS LIVES UP TO ITS PROMISES. 


Goop HovusEKEEPING for 1897 promises an unusually good bill of 
fare, and that publication always lives up toits promises. Ladies who 
once enjoy its monthly visits want to have them continued. It has 
no superior in its class, and itis high class. The family reading is 
hardly complete without this valuable publication.—The West- 
borough Chronotype. 

OF POSITIVE MERIT. 

Goop HousEKEEPING does not limit its activities, as some publica 
tions thinking themselves of its class, and certain departments in 
those of larger growth, by a literal and narrow adherence to the daily 
routine of recipes for sick and well, for cooking and marketing, cutting 
and making, and mending, and all the thousand and one little cares 
of domestic life. It treats the hcme as an institution worthy the 
most serious consideration, the broadest development, and the most 
careful thought by the individual and by the social organization. 
Goop HousEKEEPING enters upon the new year with a number of 
distinct and well-defined individuality, not only of positive merit, but 
suggesting power and prosperity for itself,and benefits to the public 
at large for along time to come.— Brooklyn Standard Union. 
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Goop HousEKEEPING. 
WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, KINDLY SAY YOU SAW THEIR ADVERTISEMENT IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


/ Pale and Thin. 


Could Not Help Herself for Three 
Months—Impure Blood Causes Great 
Suffering. 


“T have been in poor health owing to impure 
blood, weak stomach, biliousness and sick head- 
aches ever since I was a child eight years old. 
I have suffered everything for the past r4 years. 
I could not help myself for three months, and 
was paleand thin. I asked my doctor if I could 
take Hood's Sarsaparilla, and he said that I 
could take as much of it as I liked. I soon 
found it helped me very much. I continued its 
use until I had taken six bottles, and at that time 


I looked better than I ever did since I can re- Gickle your Palete 

s ember. Hood’s Sarsaparilla helped me more 

than any other medicine. I advise anyone who ' OM» oO. \ 
SS 


is in poor health to try Hood’s Sarsaparilla. I mat 
owe my life to it.” Exiza A. RuMRILL, Box SKS 


1178, Claremont, N. H. Be sure to get only WES” 


5 (Patent Ap 
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Hood’s 


The Best —in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $s. 


Messw. Acker Mewsll &Condit. 
Hood’s Pills “2 Liver ills; easy to take, « « Dark &Gilford, 
easy to operate. Hudson St, and all other first class Grocers 


For Children While Cutting Their Teeth. 


An Old 
Well-Tried Remedy 


FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS 


Mrs. Winslew’s Soothing Syrup 


has been used for over Fifty Years by Millions of 
Mothers for their Children While Teething, with hore LU AS 
Perfect Success. It Soothes the Child, Softens the | 75. 
Gums, Allays all Pain; Cures Wind Colic, and is IASI 
the best remedy for Diarrhcea. Sold by Druggists es x Ad 
in every part of the world. Be sure and ask for NN. oy 2B @ialboue | 
Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, 
and take no other kind. 


Twenty-Five Cents a Bottle. TARTFORDS 
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Fugitive Verse. 


A SUMMER DREAM. 
When sweet summertide returns in beauty, 
Arrayed in roses divinely fair ; 
When the soul is at truce with dark duty— 


As the blue sky with storm-clouds of care; 


When the forests are waving in gladness, 
While winds whisper of paradise bright, 


Then thy presence is pleasure and sadness— 


Like a note of regret and delight! 


For ’tis there in the past that has perished, 
Lonely left like a ship on the shore, 

That I see all my spirit most cherished, 
And I long to reclaim evermore ; 

’Twas amid the same shining splendor— 
Blessed angels recalled thee above, 

And that I in deep grief did surrender 
All the Heaven of thy tenderest love! 


And although ’tis a pain and a sorrow, 
This perfection of earth and of sky, 
Seeing it brings me back no morrow— 
When thy spirit to mine makes reply, 
Vet ever is remembrance awaking, 
With a comfort that clings to my heart, 
So I whisper in spite of forsaking— 
That the beautiful never depart! 


Still they linger like sunset over us, 
All the things that affection may prize; 
With radiance of glory they cover us 
As out of sweet dreams they arise ; 
*Tis memory retains olden treasure, 
*Tis fond hope has the future foretold, 
In life’s storehouse are jewels of pleasure, 
While the city of light is pure gold! 


If the song of the b'rd in its singing, 
Must ever accompany the sea; 
If fair flowers are forever upspringing, 
I cannot conceive I’ve lost thee: 
No, nearer to nature than roses, 
More precious than nightingale’s song, 
Is thy soul that in beauty reposes, 
That I wait for and pray for so long! 


From a seed once hidden, before me 
Comes a blossom in colors divine ; 
So hereafter I dream will restore thee, 
And the beautiful then will be mine; 
For back of wild winter so weary, 
Lay buried this blessing of bloom, 
Thus behind life lonesome and dreary— 
Is sweet summer succeeding the gloom! 


And all as I treasure more dearly— 

Flush of flower from whiteness of snow, 
Will I preciously prize thee clearly— 

When the loveliness of old I know: 
*Twill be like arising of morning— 

From the slumber and shadow of night; 
Or like spring the places adorning— 


Where the autumn had scattered his blight! 


Let me love and hold to believing 
In our beauty below as a sign— 
That nature is ever retrieving 
All the gifts she selects as divine ; 
In the summer there opens a vision, 
As a valley that looks to the sea, 
’Tis revealing a region clysmian, 
Yes, it pictures and brings thee to me! 
—William Brunton. 


COLUMBIA. 


“ Columbia, Columbia, to glory arise, 
The queen of the world and the child of the skies! 
Thy genius commands thee; with rapture behold, 
While ages on ages thy splendors unfold. 
Thy reign is the last and the noblest of time, 
Most fruitful thy soil, most inviting thy clime. 
Let the crimes of the East ne’er encrimson thy name, 
Be freedom and science and virtue thy fame. 


“ To conquest and slaughter let Europe aspire, 
’Whelm nations in blood and wrap cities in fire; 
Thy heroes the rights of mankind shall defend, 
And triumph pursue them and glory attend. 

A world is thy realm; for a world be thy laws, 
Enlarged as thine empire and just as thy cause ; 
On freedom’s broad basis that empire shall rise, 
Extend with the main and dissolve with the skies. 


“ Fair science her gates to thy sons shall unbar, 
And the East see thy morn hide the beams of her star: 
New bards and new sages unrivaled shall soar 
To fame, unextinguished when time is no more. 
To thee, the last refuge of virtue designed, 
Shall tly from all nations the best of mankind; 
Here, grateful to Heaven, with transport shall bring 
Their incense, more fragrant than >dors of spring. 


“ Nor less shall thy fair ones to glory ascend, 
And genius and beauty in harmony biend. 
The graces of form shall awake pure desire, 
And the charms of the soul ever cherish the fire 
Their sweetness unmingled, their manners refined, 
And virtue’s bright image enstamped on the mind, 
With peace and soft rapture shall teach life to glow, 
And light up a smile in the aspect of woe. 


“ Thy fleets to all nations thy power shall display, 
The nations admire, and the ocean obey ; 
Each shore to thy glory its tribute unfold, 
And the East and the South yield their spices and gold. 
As the day-spring unbounded thy splendor shail flow, 
And earth’s little kingdoms before thee shall bow ; 
While the ensigns of Union in triumph unfurled, 
Hush the tumult of war and give peace to the world. 


“ Thus, as down a lone valley with cedars o’erspread, 
From war’s dread confusion I pensively strayed, 
The gloom from the face of fair Heaven retired, 
The winds ceased to murmur, the thunders expired ; 
Perfumes as of Eden flowed sweetly along 
And a voice, as of angels, enchantingly sung 
‘Columbia, Columbia, to glory arise, 
The queen of the world and the child of the skies.’” 
—Timothy Dwight, 1777 


Sweet Pea, Pansy or Aster Seed, Free. 


Fifty Cents will secure Amateur GarpENING, Rev. W. T. Hutchins, Editor, for 
one year, and Fifty Cents’ worth of Hutchins’ Sweet Pea Seed, or Sixty Cents’ worth 
of either Goodell’s Pansy Park Pansy or Pansy Park Aster Seed. 


AMATEUR GARDENING, Springfield, Mass. 
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A Story-Son@ for the Hammoek. 


Slossom is a Little girl, Ounce this winsome little girl, 
Rock, Rock, Rock Away ! Rock, Rock, Rock Away ! 


F:yes hke stars, each tooth a pearl, With her flaxen hatr a-curl, 
Rock, Rock Away! Rock, Rock Away ! 

When her little tasks are done, Dressed in snowy muslin gown, 

Merry Blossom has such fun,— On the strect-car went to town. 

She can vomp and she can run. Ladtes called her“ Thistledown,’ 
Rock Away !/ Rock Away ! 


All day long and every day, 
Rock, Rock, Rock Away !/ 

Bonnie Blossom keeps us gay ;— 
Rock, Rock Away ! 

Artless she, bevond all art, 

Making sunshine ts her part, 

Bless her happy, little heart / 
Rock Away! 


—CHARLOTTE WHITCOMB. 
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